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The Illustrated London News, 
MAY 13, 196! 








HOTEL SCHWARZER BOCK 


Wiesbaden /Rhine, (GERMANY) 


320 Beds - 200 Baths 
Thermal Bath House -every comfort 
Please ask for folder IL. 


Teleprint: 416/640 





Telephone: 582/ (20 Lines) 








The essence of feminine elegance... 


MENT TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 


; LES PARFUMS | . | 


JE REVIENS - VERS TO! - DANS LA NUIT : 





IMPRUDENCE 











The finest "salt 
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CHAMPAGNE 
Spring into Summer 


at Fortnum’s 
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181 Piccadilly, London, W.1. REGent 8040 





VINTAGE 1953 








Thirsts are dryer today...try 
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THE LIGHT DRY 


AMONTILLADO a, a — SPAIN 
Sole Importers: Eva 


ns, Marshall « 








, London, E.C.3 


A ¢ 5/7, B 
\ [TL CRALL regd. the greatest all time 
vy “ . OURway” 
.s bond street sportsclothes elted ‘unbelted about e 
: topcoats 30° right through the meal! 


the tough tweeds that tailo 


THOROUGHBRED “*Facin cin PLAIDS” “DONEMARAS”’ N [J N 
vnomoneo “DOESKINS” “CASHMERES” 


——t sichetssine. Sainr-on-nvine LIEBFRAUMILCH 


MOTOR UNIO? INSURANCE CO. LTD. 


All classes of insurance transacted 


10, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


PRICE: Is éd. FOR POSTAGE RATES 


See Frontispiece 
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The more BRI-NYLON socks he has, the brighter he will be! 


(Get him some this week) } 
“- a 
Variety of choice in BRI-NYLON is almost endless. Week-end specials 


and Monday-to-Friday regulars. Socks fine and dandy, socks 


sound and sensible. The future for feet has never been so bright. for the best an nylon 





+ REGISTERED TRADE MARK OF BRITISH NYLON SPINNERS LIMITED 
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Traffic’s no trouble in 
this car! The wondertul 
HYDRA-MATIC 


VAUXHALL 


does all the worrying 

for you... Changes up, 
changes down, at exactly 
the right moments— 
automatically, silently, 
imperceptibly... 

Slow crawl, quick spurt— 
youre always in the right 
gear for it... Smooth, safe, 
simple! Relax and enjoy 
driving as never before! 


Hydra~matic is not a grafted-on ‘extra’; 

it has been designed to match Vauxhall’s new 
2.6 litre six-cylinder engine... The braking 
power of the engine is always available; 

no freewheeling . .. Reduced transmission 

stress means less wear, longer life for the car... 
And whenever. you wish, you can still 

“do your own driving” . .. No other British 

car offérs such advanced automatic 

transmission under £3,000. And yet — 


HYDRA-MATIC VELOX: 


£775 plus £324.0.10 oT = £1,099.0.10 
* HYDRA-MATIC CRESTA: 
£835 plus £349.0.10 PT = £1,184.0.10 


Your Vauxhall dealer will be glad 
to arrange a demonstration. 


Vauxhall Motors Limited Luton Bedfordshire 
HYDRA-MATIC is a Registered Trade Mark 
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Eight days work in 
a five day week... 


In the fast moving world of present-day trade, 
commerce and industry, the modern executive needs - 
fast point-to-point travel—unimpeded by traffic 
congestion and time consuming journey breaks. 
Only the helicopter allows the civil engineer, the 
banker and the works executive to travel in 

comfort direct from site to site, office to office or 
factory to factory. It cuts journey time to such an 
extent that present day schedules based on road 


travel can be doubled. 


ILLUSTRATED 
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WESTLAND che great name in 


WESTLAND AIRCRAFT 


LIMITED 


Incorporating Saunders Roe Division Bristol Helicopter Division and Fairey Aviation Division 
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HELICOPTERS 





Nore fun with 
Perkins 
behind you! 





Department ILN, Perkins Outboard Motors Limited, Peterborough, Northants. 





Speeding téte 4 téte near the famous Sydney Bridge is easy work for the 
Perkins ‘35’. This is the big-horsepower outboard at a good, sensible price. 
Speeding comes naturally to the ‘35’. So does the sort of cruising you expect 
from a large family boat. This Perkins outboard has been extensively proved 
all over the world, and now it’s yours to command. For details of this and 
other Perkins outboards (6, 16 and 40 h.p.) write to the address below. 
Prices from £82.10.0 (6 h.p. manual starting) £125.0.0 (16 h.p. manual 
starting) £147.0.0 (16 h.p. electric starting) £180.0.0 (35 h.p. manual 
starting) £217.10.0 (40 h.p. electric starting) 
Over 100 ‘on-the-spot’ service agents in the U.K. 


ENGLAND 
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THE BRITISH ALUMINIUM COMPANY LTD Norfolk House, St. James's Square, London, SW! _ Trafalgar 8888 
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Haig in every Hom 


—and Handy Sizes for Picnics, 
Parties, Travelling and Abroad 
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GREEK NATIONAL 
TOURIST ORGANISATION 











WHERE THE SUN IS WARM 
AND THE WELCOME WARMER 








LESS THAN FOUR HOURS AWAY BY AIR! 


And when you fly away to Greece you fly away to it all 
- to a sunny, romantic land brimming with classical 
splendour. Whether you visit parts simple or sophisti- 
cated, Greece is always ready with something stirring- 
ly individual. Historic temples and theatres; new cities 


* and hotels. You travel modern roads through ancient 


country, discover hospitable villages and people, deli- 


® cious food and wine. 
You will be intrigued by islands like Rhodes, Crete or 


Lesbos - each witha character and charm entirely its 
own. You relax in a land that has bright, cloudless 
skies 300 days a year, a cool breeze, and the clear water 


| of a tideless sea. You will be glad you accepted the 


challenge of Greece, because you will come home re- 
freshed and restored, infinitely rewarded. Comet 4B’s 
fly twice daily - Athens is less than four hours away 
from London Airport. 

Full details of flights, times and routes, lists of hotels 
and all facilities from GREEK NATIONAL TOURIST ORGANISA- 
TIon, 195-197 Regent Street, London, and travel agents. 





LONDON To ATHENS 
£84 1 9 30 day (from April 1st) 
+ - night tourist excursion return 
12 month tourist return £100.16.0 
1st class 12 month return £133.13.0 


LONDON To CRETE 
£90 1 5 30 day (from April 1st) 
. . night tourist excursion return 
12 month tourist return £106.19.0 
1st class 12 month return £139.16.0 
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SY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. THE QUEEN + SILVERSHITHS + MAPPIN AND WEBB 


The MAPPIN flair for lovely things 








ROYAL DOULTON 


ENGLISH TRANSLUCENT CHINA . 





“Rose Elegans” is one of the new patterns 

in the English Translucent China range— 
. all moderately priced for 

your everyday enjoyment. The elegant 

rose centre is enhanced by the 

solid mist blue rim. 





“Rose Elegans” 
21 piece Tea Set 9gns. 


There is great magnificence and richness about this sterling silver, 





25 piece Dinner Service 17 gns. which will do daily service through many lifetimes. The design is 
i exclusive to Mappin & Webb and you can see it (and others in 
Ke silver and Mappin Plate) in any of our shops. Or you could write 
. i for our canteen brochure. 
A simple proof of translucency. * 














K123. Veneered Oak Cabinet with 2 Drawers, containing: 6 Table 


Spoons, 12 Table Forks, 12 Dessert Spoons, 12 Dessert Forks, 
Send 2d stamp for coloured H 12 Soup Spoons, 12 Tea Spoons, 2 Sauce Ladles, 12 Dinner Knives, 
a leaflets or1 /- for 86 page book F 12 Breakfast Knives, 1 pr. Meat Carvers, 1 pr. Game Carvers, | Steel, 


12 prs. Fish Knives and Forks, 1 pr. Fish Servers. All in sterling 


ua Hy ” 
Choosing Your Tableware silver: price £417.10.0. 


lavishly illustrated in full 
colour, to Dept. !.L. 








DOULTON FINE CHINA LIMITED 
BURSLEM *- STOKE-ON-TRENT 


Mappin & Webb 


172 REGENT STREET, W.1. 
2 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, €.C.4. 


Also at: 65 BROMPTON ROAD. S.W.3. KNIGHTSBRIDGE 
CORNER OF BULL STREET AND TEMPLE ROW, BIRMINGHAM 4 
and NORFOLK STREET, SHEFFIELD 
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ask for 


du MAURIER 
in the 
famous red box 
and you will get 
the finest 
filter tip cigarettes 
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*Guaranteed for a lifetime ! 


Today you can have cabinets to house television, radiograms or high 
fidelity specially made to blend with your own ideas of interior 
decoration.* Your choice of equipment can be kept continually 
up-to-date in a cabinet whose elegance and charm will make it a 
treasured piece — guaranteed for a lifetime of satisfying pleasure! 
All styles available—including Sheraton, Queen Anne, Georgian, 
and Louis. Complete 
radiograms from 179 gns. 
Television from 139 gns. 
Cabinets from 59 gns. 
*Also available as cocktail — 
or storage cabinets. ' 








Write today for illustrated leaflet to: 
Period High Fidelity Limited, 28 South Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. Tel: GRO 4686 
or consult your nearest appointed dealer. 








Twenty Exceptional Virginia Cigarettes 
for 4/1 












As feathers at your feet. . . 


Lightweight teak aniline calf shoe. 
Hardwearing micro soles and heels. 
Unlined, flexible—a comfortable 
long-lasting, comfort—incredible 
lightness . . . from Gieves, 
of course. £5 . 12. 6. 


Gieves 


27 OLD BOND STREET LONDON W.1. HYDe Park 2276 
141-142 FENCHURCH STREET LONDON E.C.3. MANsion House 1877 
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AMERICA’S HERO, COMMANDER ALAN SHEPARD, WHO WAS LAUNCHED INTO’ SPACE, AND SAFELY RECOVERED, ON MAY 5. 


Unlike the Russian operation which so triumphantly put a man into 
orbit round the earth, and then brought him safely back, the United 
States achievement of sending a man into space and likewise recovering 
him safely, was conducted amid the full glare of international publicity, 
which speaks highly for the confidence and courage of those taking part, 
even if the operation was not as ambitious as that of the Russians. Every- 
thing appears to have gone according to plan. The Redstone rocket 


took off at 9.34 a.m., and Commander Shepard was recovered from the sea 
only fifteen minutes later. The capsule had landed under four miles away 
from the aircraft carrier waiting for him, and the rescue helicopter was 
already in the air when it struck the water. During his flight to a height 
of 115 miles, Commander Shepard took over manual control of the capsule. 
President Kennedy immediately telephoned his congratulations. Other 
photographs of the space operation appear on pages 784 and 785. 


Postage—Inland, 4d.; Canada, 1}d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 54d. (These rates apply as The Ihustrated London News is registered at the G. P.O. as a newspaper.) 





DRESSED IN HIS SILVER-COLOURED SPACE SUIT, COMMANDER 
ALAN SHEPARD WALKS TOWARDS THE VAN WHICH WAS TO 





TAKE HIM TO THE ROCKET. 
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MORALE-BOOSTER FOR THE UNITED STATES: 
AND OF AMERICAN SCIENTISTS— 


(Left.) 

THE TENSE DAYS Of 
WAITING, AND OF 
PREPARATIONS WITH 
NO ROOM FOR ERROR: 
THE SCENE AT CAPE 
CANAVERAL, FLORIDA, 
SHOWING THE 
SLENDER REDSTONE 
ROCKET, WITH THE 

CAPSULE ALOFT. 


(Right.) 

HOW COMMANDER 
SHEPARD RODE AND 
STEERED HIS WAY 
THROUGH SPACE ON 
THE MORNING OF 
MAY 5: A PLAN OF 
THE MERCURY CAP- 
SULE. ITS HEAT 
SHIELD GLOWED RED 
AS IT RE-ENTERED 
THE EARTH'S 

ATMOSPHERE. 


THE AMERICAN ASTRONAUT ABOUT TO BOARD THE WAITING 


ROCKET, CARRYING IN HIS 


CONDITIONER FOR HIS SPACE SUIT. 





PERISCO 


(EXTENDEC 


RECOVERY 
AIDS 


HAND A _ PORTABLE AIR 


COMMUNICATIONS 
SIDE HATCH SYSTEM 


WINDOW 


NITIATOR 


COUCH 


ft 

J ENVIRON- 
MENTAL 
CONTROL 
SYSTEM 


ROLL CONTROL JET 


THE SPACE SHIP THAT MIGHT SO EASILY HAVE BEEN HIS 
TOMB: AMERICA’S FIRST ASTRONAUT ENTERING THE MERCURY 
CAPSULE SOME HOURS BEFORE TAKE-OFF. 


ON A FOAM-RUBBER COUCH, COMMANDER SHEPARD WAITS AS A TECHNICIAN ADJUSTS PRESSURE- 
HOSES TO HIS SPACE SUIT—PART OF THE LENGTHY PREPARATIONS. 


At 9.34 a.m. on May 5, a United States Redstone rocket carried out a perfect 
launching at Cape Canaveral, Florida, and sent a Mercury capsule bearing 
America’s first astronaut out of the earth’s atmosphere, 115 miles into space. 
The capsule successfully re-entered the atmosphere and landed in the Atlantic 
fifteen minutes after being launched 302 miles away. Calculations were so 
correct that the aircraft carrier Lake Champlain, on which rescue helicopters 
were waiting, was under four miles from the capsule when it finally parachuted 
into the sea. By that time a helicopter was already within 700 yards of it. 


THE LAST FEW MOMENTS: THE UNITED STATES ASTRONAUT INSIDE THE CAPSULE AND READY 
TO BECOME THE FIRST AMERICAN TO LEAVE THE EARTH’S ATMOSPHERE. 


Earlier in the day things had not progressed so smoothly, and there were 
many anxious hours for Commander Alan Shepard, who was to be America’s 
first man in space, and for everyone working on the space project, including 
Dr. Wernher von Braun, the designer who had also been responsible for the 
German wartime V.2 rocket. Commander Shepard arrived on the launching 
site at 5.15 a.m., and was closed in his capsule at 6.10. The anticipated long 
wait was made a great deal longer, first by the weather, which became overcast 
and thus a hindrance to visual observation during the critical early stages, and 
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4 THE TRIUMPH OF COMMANDER SHEPARD 
A MAN RECOVERED FROM SPACE. 


(Left.) 
HOISTING A HERO 
ABOARD—AS IF COM- 
MANDER SHEPARD 
HAD NOT ALREADY 
UNDERGONE ENOUGH 
MTT ae HAZARDS FOR ONE 
os : ; : DAY. THE CAPSULE 
MARINE AA [> 4 WHICH HE DE- 
‘ SS SCENDED STILL LIES 
IN THE SEA. 


(Right.) 

A MOMENT OF AGONY 
FOR THE WIFE AND 
FAMILY OF COM- 
MANDER SHEPARD, 
AND INDEED FOR ALL 
AMERICANS WHO 
WATCHED THE SCENE 
ON TELEVISION: THE 
REDSTONE ROCKET 
CLIMBS AWAY—WITH 


LENDING A HAND TO A SPACE-MAN: CREW-MEMBERS OF THE BRINGING IN THE CAPSULE: THE HELICOPTER, WITH COM- READY FOR EXAMINATION BY SCIENTISTS: THE MERCURY 
AIRCRAFT CARRIER LAKE CHAMPLAIN WITH’ THE MANDER SHEPARD ABOARD, RETURNING AFTER ITS RECOVERY SPACE CAPSULE WHICH HAD JUST BROUGHT AMERICA’S 
ASTRONAUT AS HE LEAVES THE HELICOPTER. OPERATION 302 MILES FROM THE LAUNCHING BASE. ASTRONAUT THROUGH THE HEAT BARRIER. 


JOY AT KNOWING THE SPACE VOYAGE TO BE SUCCESSFUL: THE PARENTS, SISTER AND NEPHEW A BRAVE WOMAN: MRS. LOUISE SHEPARD, THE WIFE OF AMERICA’S ASTRONAUT, WITH HER 
OF COMMANDER SHEPARD BEFORE A TELEVISION SET. DAUGHTER JULIANA (RIGHT), A NIECE AND A MODEL SPACE ROCKET. 


secondly by the timely discovery of a fault in the electrical system which, had is that Commander Shepard performed a large number of tasks during his 
it remained undetected, would quite likely have proved disastrous. However, | flight, including manceuvring the capsule to fire rockets, and watching 127 
from then onwards all went well, and very shortly after the launching Com- instruments. Reaction to the triumph in the United States itself was joyful, 
mander Shepard’s voice was heard to comment that everything was going and in Russia officials were quick to offer congratulations, although one 
according to plan, and that the view was wonderful. Even during the period | Russian official in London is reported to have remarked that the Russians had 
of weightlessness, and during the re-entry into the earth’s atmosphere, the | reached this stage two years earlier. It is understood that plans are in motion 
astronaut continued to announce that all was well. One of the significant for putting another man into space from Cape Canaveral in a matter of weeks. 
differences between this success and the rather greater one by the Russians, | The first orbital attempt may be before the end of the year. 
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6 legge is so much undeserved suffering, cruelty 
and tragedy in the world that it is a little 
difficult to feel genuine distress at the disappoint- 
ment and frustration of the eloquent and brilliant 
young Member of Parliament who, through the 
death of his father, found himself reluctantly 
rocketed into the House of Lords. The number 
of people whom compulsory membership of the 
House of Lords deprives of the professional goal 
which a man can legitimately set himself is so 
few that they can hardly expect such a hazard of 
fortune to be taken into account by an electoral 
and legislative mechanism whose business 
is righting the wrongs and promoting the 
interests of millions. All injustice is 
wrong and should be redressed, but ours 
is a world so full of imperfections, 
inequalities and iniquities that very small 
minorities cannot hope to do other than 
take their turn in a queue. And the 
minority in which Mr. Wedgwood Benn— 
or togive him the honourable and honoured 
name he wishes to eschew, Lord Stansgate 
—finds himself in is so minute as to be very 
nearly unique. There are virtually only 
three supreme posts to which an ambitious 
politician can aspire which are barred to 
a member of the House of Lords—those 
of Prime Minister, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and Speaker of the House of 
Commons. How many of us, in reality, 
can hope to aspire to any of them ? How- 
ever deserving of success, one has to be a 
very fortunate man, indeed, in a score of 
different ways, to have the slightest chance 
of winning such a prize. The odds against 
one in the race are far greater than those 
against the most fortunate and opulent of 
pool winners. Lord Stansgate is entitled 
to reply that through his own merits and 
initial good fortune—of talents, character, 
birth, circumstances and opportunity—he 
was, atthe timeof his father’s death, within 
measurable distance of any of these three 
supreme prizes and that it is a monstrous 
stroke of ill fortune that, through an 
outworn historical anachronism, he should 
be deprived of all chance of winning one 
or other of them. Yet what great prizes, 
far beyond those of the vast majority of 





By ARTHUR BRYANT, 


worldly goods, talents or wealth, may do in the 
way of denying himself or shouldering burdens for 
others. The parable of the Widow’s Mite is 
universally and eternally true. How many who 
have served in either of the World Wars of our 
time cannot recall some touching and infinitely 
generous and noble sacrifice by some rude, un- 
lettered, unprepossessing fellow who voluntarily 
took upon himself the greatest deprivation of all 
because he felt it to be his duty to his comrades 
to do so? Is there any of us, inside the Cabinet 
or out of it, who can give more to humanity than 





The injury, if it be an injury, done to a particular 
man’s career and opportunity for service is not a 
personal matter at all; it is a constitutional one. 
It is inherently wrong, it will be argued, and against 
the public interest that any one man should be less 
privileged in a constitutional matter than another. 
In that case—to descend from the sublime to the 
ridiculous—I might ask, in parentheses, by what 
constitutional right or principle was I deprived 
of a residential vote in the 1945 General Election ? 
and, even more pertinently, what injury did the 
country suffer as the result of this unjust personal 
deprivation ? and what is much more to 
the point, by what constitutional right or 
principle was Winston Churchill, then 
Prime Minister and the saviour of the 
country, deprived of a vote in the same 
General Election and for precisely the same 
reason: namely, that through an adminis- 
trative blunder the holders of a certain 
kind of identity card, which enabled its 
civilian possessor to enter military pro- 
hibited areas, had all been inadvertently 
omitted from the Electoral Register. These 
kinds of anomalies are bound to arise under 
even the best regulated constitutional and 
political system, forthe capacity for human 
error is infinite and unpredictable and will 
always intervene to mar any scheme of 
perfection or uniformity. And under the 
wider constitutional issue—the issue that 
does matter and matter vitally—is it really 
to the interest of the country that no one 
should have any say in the discussion and 
revision of legislation except those who 
have been elected to a seat in the House 
of Commons? For if this be so, as the 
opponents of hereditary privilege and 
bicameral legislation maintain, it must in 
effect mean that only those who receive 
and continue to receive the official blessing 
of the political Party machines can ever 
represent the ordinary man’s needs and 
wishes or bring any first-hand influence 
on the course of legislation. It is just 
because I believe that the needs and wishes 
of the ordinary man are not sufficiently 
understood or expressed by the political 
party bureaucrats and those who of 
necessity have to conform to their 
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us, are still within not only his reach but, 
should he desire them, his almost certain 
grasp. He can still become, and, by his 
joint membership of the House of Lords 
and of the Labour Party, is almost certain 
sooner or later to be offered the chance of 
becoming, a senior minister of the Crown. 


WELCOME TO ITALY: THE QUEEN AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH WITH PRESIDENT 
GRONCHI AND SIGNORA GRONCHI AT A RECEPTION GIVEN IN THE QUIRINALE 
PALACE AT THE BEGINNING OF THE STATE VISIT. 


On their arrival in Rome for the opening of the State visit on May 2, the Queen 
and the Duke of Edinburgh were driven from the Ostiense station to the Quirinale 
Palace, stopping on the way by the Colosseum, where they were greeted by the 
mayor on behalf of the city, and received with enthusiasm by crowds who struggled 
to obtain a better view. At the Quirinale Palace the Queen responded to calls 
from the crowd by appearing on the balcony. Earlier the crowds had broken 
police-cordons in efforts to get nearer the Royal car. Other photographs of the 


rather narrow and rigid requirements, 
that I should like to see the composition 
of our legislature not narrowed and made 
still more uniform but widened and 
diversified. Valuable as the principle 
of “‘one man one vote”’ is for certain 
broad purposes, it can become stultifying 


Most men withany ambition would sacrifice 
much for such anopportunity. Prospective 
Cabinet Ministers have their personal trials and 
crosses like the rest of us, yet compared with those 
that face the ordinary elector and bread-winner, 
they must seem rather minor hardships. 

But Lord Stansgate, or Mr. Wedgwood Benn 
as he wishes to be called, is not primarily actuated 
by motives of ambition. It is service to his 
country and humanity that he wishes to give, and 
if he is deprived of membership of the House of 
€ommons he cannot render such service. This, 
however, I feel is not so. While I am convinced 
that there can never, in the mere material sense, 
be complete equality of opportunity in this world 
of natural inequalities—for where is the equality 
of opportunity between, say, Miss Sophia Loren 
and the strikingly plain and dumpy young woman 
across the road ?—equality in the capacity for 
service and sacrifice is a birthright impartially 
bestowed on all men by Providence. There is no 
limit to what a man, however ill endowed with 


tour appear elsewhere in this issue. 


that ? Nor are there any limits, save life itself, 
to the services which a brilliantly endowed man 


-with an honoured name and a richly deserved 


public reputation can do for his country, whether 
he be a hereditary legislator, an elected legislator 
or no legislator at all. I should be the last to 
underestimate the services to this country of, say, 
Mr. Gladstone or the 3rd Marquis of Salisbury, 
the last hereditary legislator to preside over a 
British Cabinet. Yet who can feel any certainty 
that either of these great Prime Ministers did 
more for the people of this country than Florence 
Nightingale or General Bramwell Booth or the 
7th Earl of Shaftesbury, formerly Mr. Anthony 
Ashley-Cooper—Member of Parliament not only 
for Woodstock, Dorset and Bath, but for the 
oppressed and voteless in every British city—-who 
suffered the same interruption to his legislative 
career as the present Lord Stansgate. 

Yet to many all this will seem beside the point. 


and even tyrannical and dangerous if 

it is given sole, universal and monopo- 
listic application. In that case it tends to lead 
not to the freedom of the many but the despotism 
of the few. For though in some things, and very 
important things, as the great early 19th-century 
rationalists taught, the majority is always right, 
in others, as history shows, the majority is nearly 
always wrong, and prophetic insight, truth and 
virtue generally lie with some minority, and often 
highly unpopular minority. That is why the 
representation of minorities in Parliament and 
within the ruling ‘‘ Establishment " is a valuable 
factor in any successful system of government. 
It is one, moreover, that this country, with its 
instinctive wisdom in clinging to anomalies, has 
always possessed, though in recent years less so 
than in the past. If, therefore, whether for the 
sake of Mr. Wedgwood Benn or of the country, 
the House of Lords has to be reformed, I hope it 
will be reformed in a characteristically illogical, and 
English, way. 
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FOREVER ENSHRINED IN MEMORY: 105,000 MEN AND WOMEN OF THE R.A.F. WHO GAVE UP THEIR LIVES IN WORLD WAR II, 
COMMEMORATED BY A DEDICATION OF EIGHT BOOKS OF REMEMBRANCE AT ST. CLEMENT DANES, LONDON. 


S - al 
a oO - 


Eight books of remembrance, which contained the names of over 105,000 
men and women of the Royal Air Force who died during active service, were 
dedicated at a service at the R.A.F. Church of St. Clement Danes, in the Strand, 
London, on May 7. Among those who attended the service were the Duchess 
of Kent and the Duke of Kent. Each of the eight books was placed in its own 
shrine. Copies for closer inspection will always be on view. Seven officers 





and airmen and an airwoman representing the R.A.F., the W.R.A.F., and 
Princess Mary’s R.A.F. Nursing Service carried the books into the sanctuary, 
where the Bishop of Maidstone, the Rt. Rev. Stanley W. Betts, dedicated them. 
It will be recalled that the R.A.F Roll of Honour for the Battle of Britain 
was dedicated in ‘Westminster Abbey in July, 1947. The Roll of Honour 
bears nearly 1500 names and was unveiled by King George VI. 
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HAvING posted the last article 
on the collapse of the invasion of 
Cuba, I then sat down and rewrote the 
last paragraph and posted that. It 
seemed to me that I had been too 
cautious—for example, in maintaining 
my estimate that the odds against the 
invaders were still two to one, whereas 
the evening news showed that all was 
over. However, when I rang up the Sub-Editor 
who so charmingly looks after my affairs and alters 
a sentence, after consulting me, only when I have 
been unintelligible, which, I hasten to add, is not 
more than once in three months, he seemed entirely 
satisfied with the first, and such letters from the 
public as I have yet received suggest that he was 
right. It goes to show that second thoughts are 
by no means always better than first. Anyhow, 
Castro’s triumph was complete and has dealt a 
blow to the prestige of the United States from 
which it will take a long time to 
recover. 


Since then the Cuban dictator 
has taken another step, the 
full significance of which is not 
altogether easy todetermine. At 
the May Day Parade of troops 
and people he solemnly declared 
that no more elections would 
be held. At one point he cried 
out: “Do you want more elec- 
tions ?’’ and the enthusiastic 
crowd bawled back that they 
did not. From one point of 
view they were obviously right: 
further elections could make no 
difference to the present situa- 
tion. Fervour has mounted and 
discipline has tightened since 
the last and the victory would 
be even more complete. The 
one thing no one, however moon- 
struck, has ever denied is that 
Castro is in complete control 
of his country and that if his 
rule is ever to be shaken it will 
not be done by invaders, who 
can take part in it only if the 
plucky and persistent dissidents 
in the hills first augment their 
numbers. Of that there is still 
no sign. When Castro announced 
that he expected invasion he 
was certainly not referring to one 
on the lines’of the last but to 
invasion by the United States. 
This is incredible, too, but he 
might find himself in such a situ- 
ation that he could interpret the 
action of the United States as 
such. 


His relations with Russia in 
particular and other Communist 
countries in lesser degree have 
been tightened and strengthened. 
The greatest asset they provide 
is monetary aid, without which 
he could not maintain his régime, 
despite its popularity. Alongside 
this is the supply of arms, very 
closely alongside. For example, 
despite the bans put on the 
export of arms to Cuba, we know 
that Russian money has enabled 
them to be bought in Canada 
and the United States itself. 
Third comes propaganda, which 
Russia supplies persistently to 
all her allies and of which he 
had a foretaste on the day he 
raised the banner of revolt. 
It has been stepped up since 
then and the last incident has 
brought it to full blast. He has 
lost one ally in his own island 
by his own action. It is known 
that to start with the Church 
was not entirely united against 
him and that a number of priests 
were inclined to support him. 
This is over, its end being marked by the taking 
over of the Catholic University. 


B.B.C. and 


Castro has not joined the Communist bloc, at 
any rate formally. We do not know whether he 
has ever received an invitation to do so, but if so 
he has shown no sign of willingness to accept it. 
The point is of such small importance that it may 
appear scarce worth mentioning, but it may have 
some moral significance. Castro is one of those 
revolutionary Communists who are also nationalist 
above the average of their creed. Dare one glance 
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The Duke of Kent will marry 
Dr. A. M. Ramsey, Archbishop of York and Archbish 
Royal wedding in the Mi i 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
FIDEL CASTRO AND PRESIDENT KENNEDY. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


back to Tito in the days before he had been cast 
out of the Cominform ? 


The United States has been thrown entirely on 
the defensive. Its policy on Cuba, for which I 
tried to find excuses and saw a certain number, 
has been revealed as incorrect from first to last. 
This the warmest friends of the Administration 
recognise as clearly as its opponents. The trouble 
is that, whereas it is difficult enough in all con- 
science to decide on the right policy and strategy 





TO MARRY THE DUKE OF KENT IN YORK MINSTER ON JUNE 8: MISS KATHARINE WORSLEY, IN A PORTRAIT 


FROM THE L'FE BY STEPHEN WARD. 


at the start of a crisis, it may be a still more 
perplexing task to reverse it should it have proved 
wrong, because you have got yourself into such a 
plight that you cannot get out of it without main- 
taining a bellicose attitude. This problem may 
be solved by time, the solver of so much, but now 
and for a long period to come it is completely 
baffling. 


Thus, though the United States has learnt its 
lesson, it cannot immediately apply the remedy. 
It cannot get closer to Cuba, and the fact that it 





SF te ee ee ae on Jems 8. They will be married by 
a oO terbury, and it will be the first 
Minster since that of Edward III in 1328. The service will be televised by the 
. and Independent T and will be broadcast in sound. Miss Worsley is the daughter of 
Sir William Worsley and Lady Worsley, of Hovingham Hall, Yorkshire, where the reception will be held. 
A portrait of the Duke of Kent appeared in our last week’s issue. 
Drawn from the life by Stephen Ward, at @ sitting specially granted to “ The Illustrated London News.” 
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is not in diplomatic relations with 
that country is a trifling handicap when 
set beside that impasse which I have 
been endeavouring to render clearer, I 
only hope with more success than I see 
when I look back on my typescript as 
it stands at present. One minor step 
taken by the Administration has been 
wise: while advising the 600 or 700 
American citizens to come out it has refrained 
from pressing them to do so. I, for one, do 
not think they are in any worse danger than 
they were before the invasion, and on the whole 
I do not expect to see any large proportion quit 
the country. 


The greatest tragedy of all has been the decline 
in the President’s personal repute. It is true that 
he has many more out-and-out defenders in his 
own country than in those of his allies and 
friends, and others who make 
more excuses than we do even if 
they do not defend him. They 
point out, fairly enough, that 
he inherited an unhappy legacy 
from President Eisenhower, just 
as the State Department has from 
John Foster Dulles through his 
Republican successor. It is a 
legacy, but would they have 
described it as such before the 
invasion broke down ? Until then 
the theme had always been that 
there were no legacies, that 
President Kennedy was start- 
ing from scratch, wiping out 
the past and its traditions, re- 
building from the bottom up, 
a new man with a new and 


original programme. 


The last matter of which I 
shall speak is the American mili- 
tary position on the island itself. 
There the base continues to be an 
asset, even though a component 
of the legacy. It is entirely self- 
supporting with the exception of 
the fact that it depends on terri- 
tory outside for its water supply 
which Dr. Castro could thus cut 
at any moment he chose. We 
know that the United States 
Navy has put in large reserves of 
water and could accelerate the 
supply were the threat carried 
into effect, but we cannot guess 
and will not be told how far this 
would suffice for a long siege. The 
base has been strongly reinforced, 
the last landing of Marines and 
tanks having taken place only a 
couple of days before these words 
were written. It is run on the 
lines of Gibraltar, that is to say, 
Cuban workers file in in consider- 
able numbers each morning and 
are escorted out again in the 
evening. I am tempted to wonder 
whether the commanding General 
is ceremoniously handed over the 
keys when he sits down to dinner, 
as I have seen when visiting the 
Rock and dining with our com- 
mander of the garrison during the 
absence of the Governor. 


Theoretically it might, a hand- 
ful of people have suggested, be 
advisable to abandon the base, 
but this is the proposal of cranks 
and has excited no attention 
worthy of mention. Though the 
base has not restrained Castro up 
to date and will not prevent him 
making fresh moves, its strength 
is impregnable and it must stop 
any fresh military move. It is the 
best card in the President’s hand, 
and it is too usual to overlook this 
fact when discussing his errors 
and his loss of face. All told, he may be thought 
to be an unhappy man, though there has been 
no sign of it and he has on all public occasions 
shown himself as buoyant, self-possessed, and 
hopeful as ever. 


Good luck to him! He has borne, and is still 
carrying, a burden greater than that laid on any 
other shoulders in the world. His courage and 
determination merit the admiration of every one 
of us, though he will not be accorded even that 
by the evil forces of the world. 


N.B.—The reproduction on this page does not illustrate Captain Falls’ article. 
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A DUTCH WARSHIP OF ABOUT 1600 SIMILAR TO THE SWEDISH VASA: FROM AN ENGRAVING RAISED FROM THE MUD INTO WHICH SHE HAD SUNK MORE THAN 300 YEARS AGO: THE ROYAL 
BY CORNELIS DANCKERTS. (Reproduced by courtesy of the National Maritime Museum, Greenwich.) SWEDISH FLAGSHIP VASA ON APRIL 24. 


STOCKHOLM. 
WRECKED IN 1628 
AND RAISED IN 1961: 
THE SWEDISH 
WARSHIP VASA. 


ASA, the flagship of 

King Gustavus Adolphus 
of Sweden, was lost soon 
after starting on her maiden 
voyage from Old Stockholm 
on August 10, 1628. Al- 
though there were various 
attempts at raising her in 
the 17th century, her 
whereabouts was forgotten 
until she was rediscovered 
at a depth of 110 ft. five 
years ago by Mr. Anders 
Franzen. Several fascina- 
ting items have already 
been recovered from her 
and she was raised at last 
on April 24 and towed the 
next day to a dry-dock for 
restoration work. Although 
she had been under the 
water for more than 330 
years shé was in remark- 
ably good condition, good 
enough to justify the claim 
that she is the oldest 
identified and intact war- 
ship in existence. Even- 
tually a museum will be 
built to house the recovered 

warship. 


A CURIOUS COMBINATION OF OLD AND NEW SHIPS: VASA BEING TOWED TO THE DRY-DOCK / A VIEW OF THE STERN OF VASA, SHOWING SOME OF HER BATTENED GUNPORTS, WHILE 
/ SHE WAS BEING TOWED TO DRY-DOCK, 
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Y WEAPONS” AND EVIDENCE OF RUSSIA’S MILITARY MIGHT: TWO MISSILES AT 
THE MAY DAY PARADE, IN RED SQUARE, IN WHICH MAJOR GAGARIN TOOK A PLACE OF HONOUR AT THE SALUTING-BASE. 


The main interest of this year’s May Day Parade, as one might expect, centred 
on the recent magnificent Soviet achievement of sending a man into space. 
Major Gagarin took a place of honour on the saluting base together with Mr. 
Khrushchev and other Soviet leaders. The Parade was also significant for 
the fact that it was the first “‘live’’ televised broadcast direct to London. 
Commentary was by Richard Dimbleby. Major Gagarin, the world’s first 
cosmonaut, was able to watch enormous portraits of himself, together with 
models of the spaceship Vostok, file past. The highlight of the parade was 
when children of the pioneer youth organisation poured out of a huge model 
of Vostok and rushed up the steps of the Red Square Mausoleum to present 
flowers to Major Gagarin and Mr. Khrushchev. Clear evidence was given of 
the Soviet Union’s incredible stock of nuclear weapons. On show was a 


20-ft.-long ground-to-air missile, described as ‘‘ the type that brought down 
Gary Powers,”’ self-propelled rocket-launchers and different types of missi 

In a broadcast message Major Gagarin thanked his fellow workers for making 
his flight possible and said he was ready for further exploits. In his May 
Day speech the Soviet Defence Minister, Marshal Malinovsky, said the 
imperialist powers were obstructing an improvement in the international 
situation by carrying on the arms drive, and that they had increasingly been 
using military action to subdue the liberation movements of Africa, Asia, 
and Latin America. The televised broadcast to London began at 7.25 a.m., 
but viewers were able to see a recorded film in the evening. The quality of 
pictures was good and exceptionally free from interference. Mr. Dimbleby 
made a televised tour of the Kremlin and other places of interest. 
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EAST BERLIN. MAY DAY IN THE SOVIET SECTOR: AN INFANTRY BATTALION WEST BERLIN. A SHARP CONTRAST: THE MAYOR, WILLY BRANDT, ADDRESSING AN ENORMOUS crowp 
PARADING. A PROTEST AGAINST THIS “ MILITARISTIC DEMONSTRATION” WAS MADE. 


AT THE MAY DAY RALLY IN THE PLATZ DER REPUBLIK WHICH HAD A FESTIVE AIR ABOUT IT. 














CAPITAL ON A GOODWILL VISIT. HE SPENT TWO DAYS THERE. 
Major Gagarin was given a most enthusiastic welcome in Prague on April 28. He went at the invita- 
tion of the Czechoslovak Communist Party and was decorated as “ Hero of Socialist Labour” by 
President Novotny. Thousands rushed to shake his hand when he arrived at the airport. 





/ moscow. 


a. 


Protests were made by the three Allied Commandants in Berlin against the ‘‘ militaristic 
demonstration” in East Berlin on May Day. The parade in the Western sector was a peaceful 
rally to demand the city remain free. The two parades were shown on television. 
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ACCLAIMING THEIR SPACEMAN: WORKING PEOPLES’ REPRESENTATIVES IN 
RED SQUARE, WHO WERE AMONG THE VAST CROWDS AT THE MAY DAY PARADE. 











MOSCOW. LARGE CALIBRE SELF-PROPELLED ARTILLERY IN THE PARADE—AT THE CLIMAX OF 
WHICH A RED BALLOON MARKED “ MAY I" WAS RELEASED. 
t the May Day Parade in Moscow (of which we publish a double-page picture 
Aneee es eve eb-grepelied rocket-launchers and — ——— Se ~— << 
igni the models of Vosfok and posters o jor Gagarin pr iming grea 
— Soviet achievement. 
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MOSCOW. ROCKET MISSILES IN RED SQUARE: A SCENE FROM THE MAY DAY CELEBRATIONS, 
THE THEME OF WHICH WAS MAJOR GAGARIN’S FLIGHT INTO SPACE. 
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/ PARIS. SHOWING THE EXTENSIVE DAMAGE CAUSED TO THE AMERICAN BUILDING, WHERE SIX PEOPLE WERE 
INJURED IN THE BOMB EXPLOSION. 

















f The explosion of a plastic bomb in the Cité Universitaire recently is part of an outbreak of violence in the 

/ — ty Al TERRORISM: THE UNITED STATES BUILDING AT French capital. But unlike other we this one can hardly be connected with the Algerian trouble, 

- E SITAIRE, DAMAGED BY A PLASTIC BOMB. but seems more likely to have been the work of a pro-Castro Cuban. P, 
_ 
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SOUTH KOREA. IN MEMORY OF GALLANTRY, AND IN TRIBUTE TO THE DEAD: BONN. AT AN EXHIBITION OF WEST GERMAN MILITARY EQUIPMENT HELD IN THE CAPITAL: Fi) 
; A CEREMONY ON APRIL 23 AT THE GLOUCESTER MEMORIAL, ERECTED IN 1967. MAJOR-GENERAL HEPP (RIGHT) HAVING A CLOSE LOOK AT ANTI-TANK ROCKETS WHICH ARE 
/ The Battle ¢ by ee. 1951, was the fiercest of the Korean War, during which so ATTACHED TO A GERMAN ARMY ALOUETTE II HELICOPTER. IT HAS BEEN ANNOUNCED 
j many men of the Gloucestershire Regiment heroically lost their lives. The photograph THA : 
shows the British Ambassador to Korea (centre left), Mr. Walter Godfrey, C.B.E. T A NEW TANK 15 BEING ered DEVELOPED BY GERMANY AND FRANCE. y, 
yy 
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a GUANTANAMO BAY, CUBA. UNITED STATES DESTROYERS AND THE CARRIER RANDOLPH AQABA, JORDAN. A LITTLE GIRL AND “ LAWRENCE OF ARABIA ": PRINCESS ALIA, ‘ 
/ (CENTRE, BACKGROUND) AT ANCHOR, ON APRIL 30. KING HUSSEIN’S DAUGHTER, ABOUT TO MEET PETER O'TOOLE (EXTREME LEFT). 
President Kennedy, criticised for the way in which he has dealt with the crisis in Cuba, was Also seen are Mr. Sam eee, ome producer of the film in which Peter O’Toole is acting 
recently challenged by the well-known columnist, Mr. Walter Lippmann, who wrote of his the title part, and Princess , King Hussein’s aunt. Miss Antoinette Gardiner, 





“ appalling mistake of judgment" and called for various resignations. King Hussein's fiancée, was working as a typist in one of the studios when they met. J 
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VIVE L’EMPEREUR! 








“ THE ANATOMY OF GLORY: NAPOLEON AND HIS GUARD” 
ADAPTED FROM THE FRENCH OF HENRY LACHOUQUE By ANNE S. K. BROWN.* 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


HIS beautiful book is an admirable combina- 
tion of French scholarship and American 
production. In the field of military history it is 
only comparable with the volume published a few 
years ago on the Swiss mercenary troops, and it 
is to be hoped that its appearance will persuade 
some enterprising English publisher to undertake 
a similar publication in respect of the Brigade of 
Guards. What is rare 
in a handsomely illu- 
strated work of this 
nature is the fact that 
the letterpress comes 
up to the illustrations, 
and the author has 
admirably conveyed 
the feelings of the 
Guard for Napoleon 
from the moment it 
was formed up to that 
Sunday afternoon in 
June when at Water- 
loo it came up against 
the First Guards of 
His Britannic Majesty, 
and the agonised cry 
of “The Guard is 
falling back,” echoed 
throughout the French 
Army, marked the 
end, not only of the 
Guard, but of the 
whole Napoleonic era. 


‘ / 
Tos furs ce 
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A hence homae we cused, ae Combat 


have been the outcome of the Kussian campaign 
had Napoleon been able to use the 300,000 
excellent troops which were locked up in Spain 
instead of the polyglot horde which he swept 
together for his advance on Moscow. At any rate, 
there can be no question whatever that the course 
of the Dresden-Leipzig fighting of 1813 would have 
been very different if the French veterans still left 
— : =u in the Peninsula had 
been present on the 
Elbe. Napoleon was 
driven to fight his last 
campaign in Germany 
with a raw conscript 
army, because the old 
soldiers who should 
have been with his 
eagles were battling 
against Wellington 
and the guerrilleros. 


aA —_— 


The prestige of the 
Guard was such that 
it justified the Iron 
Duke in observing, 
“I suspect all the 
Continental armies are 
half-beaten before the 
battle begins.” Like 
all the French troops 
of the period the Guard 
attacked in column 
with a thick cloud of 


: tivatlleurs covering 

In a sense the Amt te nod flatreow weet he ben Ge Olbab (igresoee) one or two lines of 
Guard was the suc- battalions. These 
cessor of the Household tactics, however, had 
Troops of the old ESS aS 9 aesonneroremmen sss the fatal defect that 
French monarchy, of A GALAXY OF NAPOLEON'S MARSHALS AND GENERALS. when the column came 
whom Marlborough Outer row, 1. to r.: Desaix (top), Lannes, Rapp, Jourdan, up through the 
said, ‘“ You cannot Kellermann, Victor, Oudinot, Masséna, Lefebvre, Macdonald, tivailleurs and en- 


beat the Maison du 
Roi, you have to 
destroy it.’’ Later, in 
his well-known tribute to the Brigade of Guards, 
the Duke of Wellington said, ‘‘ The Guards are 
superior to the Line, not as being picked men like 
the French—for Napoleon gave peculiar privileges 
to his Guardsmen and governed the army with 
them—but from the goodness of the non-com- 
missioned officers.” Monsieur Lachouque echoes 
this opinion of the Iron 

Duke when he writes: ‘The = 4=_/ 

Old Guard breathed its ~~~ 

spirit into the Young Guard, 
and both breathed it into 
the Line, until the spirit of 
the Guard animated the 
whole Imperial Army and 
continued to inspire those 
who came after it in 1845, 
1870, and 1914.” 


Moncey, Soult. 





As might be expected, 
this history of the Guard 
from its inception to its 
disbandment is almost 
necessarily the story of the | 
French Army during the 
period covered, and it is one 
of the great merits of the 
author that he never hesitates 
to face up to realities: 


The reader will wonder 
whether it was in fact Russia, 
or whether it was not rather 
Spain that sowed the seeds of 
Napoleon’s downfall. The 
Russian campaign was short 
and disastrous, but hardly fatal. The Spanish 
venture was poisonous from the outset; it was 
conceived in cupidity and carried out in absentia. 
The seeds of dissent and disillusion were sown in the 
Guard from 1807 on in that stark and impassioned 
land where each peasant was more effectively armed by 
his sense of injury than by a dozen arsenals. Wellington 
deserves more credit for making the most of the 
opportunity to march against Napoleon's demoralised 
lieutenants than for his hard-fought but conventional 
victory over the tired and bemused fox himself at 
Waterloo. 


This is indeed true, for it was largely due to 
Wellington that the Spanish campaign was the 
running sore of the Empire. It is interesting, 
though perhaps futile, to speculate what might 


Poniatowski, Foy, Augureau, Kléber, Lasalle. 
Murat (top), Mortier, Berthier, Davout, Eugéne, Suchet, 
(From a coloured engraving by Charon.) 


Inner row: deavoured to charge, 


it presented a small 
front, and only the 
first two ranks could fire; for the normal French 
battalion advanced in column ofcompanies, that is to 
say, with a front of forty or at most eighty men, 
and a depth of nine or eighteen, since the company 
was always three deep, and there were six com- 
panies to a battalion. Wellington fully appre- 
ciated this, and the formation he preferred was 
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THE DUEL, WITH JOHN BULL REFEREEING THE MATCH BETWEEN BLUCHER AND NAPOLEON: FROM AN ORIGINAL 
WATER-COLOUR WITH A STRONG RUSSIAN BIAS BY GOTTFRIED SCHADOW. 
The illustrations from the book “ The Anatomy of Glory” are reproduced by courtesy of the publishers, Lund Humphries. 


800 men in a two-deep line, all of whom could use 
their muskets, and thus pour 800 bullets a volley 
into a French battalion of the same strength, 
which could only return 160. 


It is interesting to see how this worked out 
in the last stages of the battle of Waterloo when 
the Guard came in contact with Maitland’s 
Brigade of Guards. For some reason the French 
on this occasion advanced without the usual cloud 
of tirailleurs ahead of them, and so were quite 
unaware that the ridge which they were mounting 
was held at all, let alone by the flower of the British 
Army. The officers and men of the 2nd and 3rd 
Battalions, First Guards, were lying down, four 
deep, to protect them from the fire of the French 


guns, and also 
to conceal their 
presence until 
the moment 
came when their 
volleys at short 
range would be 
most’ effective. 
Suddenly the 
French can- 
nonade ceased, 
and in the 














THE ADAPTOR OF THE BOOK REVIEWED 
ON THIS PAGE: MRS. ANNE S. K. BROWN. 
Mrs. Anne S. K. Brown has 


sudden lull any . Brows started her cundl 
hich followed to history of military uniforms 
the British Mer her marriage in 1990. She hopes 
to follow this work with a history of 
Guardsmen felt can military 


the ground 

shaking with the measured tramp of the advancing 
enemy, and heard—for the last time as it proved— 
the deafening roar of ‘‘ Vive l’Empereur’”’ from the 
serried ranks of the French Guard. What then 
ensued was surely one of the most dramatic events 
in history. As they advanced these superb troops 
who had been masters of many a battlefield 
swerved a little to the left, but there was apparently 
nothing immediately in front of them. Then an 
English voice—traditionally that of Wellington 
himself—rang out, ‘‘ Stand up, Guards,” and in a 
moment there followed the order, “‘ Fire.”’ At the 
first volley 20 officers and 200 men fell, and 
its successors were equally deadly: the French 
recoiled, wavered, and finally fled. 


The author is far from holding the extreme 
views which have been put forward in some 
quarters regarding Napoleon’s health at Waterloo, 
though he admits that the Emperor was not the 
man he had been at Austerlitz: 


Napoleon’s faculties had not diminished; his 
lucidity, intelligence, and verve were still intact; but 
now he took longer to make up his mind, and his 
energy seemed to flag at times. He felt this contest to 
have begun badly. He had all Europe to fight and, 
despite superhuman efforts, his resources remained 
precarious. Like passionate lovers coming together 
again after a rift, he and France sensed that things were 
not “‘ the same as before.” How could he patch up the 
quarrel? He brooded and hesitated, expressing his state 
of mind by silences, depression, and torpor. This caused 
decisions which no one else dared make to be postponed. 


A further cause of weakness was that not all 
of his old marshals were still 
available, and in consequence 
Napoleon made appoint- 
ments which were to no 
inconsiderable extent re- 
sponsible for the disaster 
that ensued. Probably the 
worst was the choice of Soult 
to replace the dead Berthier 
as chief of, staff; it was a 
fatal mistake, for although 
Soult was an able com- 
mander, he had never held 
the office of chief of staff of 
any army or even of a corps, 
and much damage was done 
by bad staff work. In later 
years the Emperor admitted 
to some of these mistakes, for 
at St. Helena he told Las 
Casas that had he had Murat 
with him victory would 
have been his; and he told 
Gourgaud that Soult did not 
serve him well, that “‘ it was 
a great mistake to employ 
Ney,” and that he ought to 
have given the command of 
the right wing to Suchet, and not to Grouchy. 


The close connection between Napoleon and 
the Guard continued after his death, for by his 
will he left the better part of a million francs to 
the survivors. ‘* Because he loved his men,” the 
author concludes, ‘‘ he was good to them; because 
he was simple and just in his dealings with them, 
they loved him in return ; because he was brave, they 
admired him; because he was a Latin, and hence 
a bit of an actor, he fascinated and awed them.” 





*“ The Anatomy of Glory: Napoleon and his Guard. 
A Study in Leadership.” Adapted from the French of Henry 
Lachouque by Anne S. K. Brown. Illustrated in colour and 
black-and-white. With Maps. (Lund Humphries; £5.) 





























HIS book by R. Furneaux Jordan, with others 

of a new series, is designed to provide us with 

a review of 2500 years of development in Europe 
and also to emphasise the importance of colour as 
an inherent element in building. The publisher’s 
blurb makes the point neatly enough. ‘ The 
natural colour of the stone or brick, the same 
colour when transformed by ever-changing effects 





of light, the colour of mural paintings, mosaics, 
stained-glass windows, the colour of the surround- 
ing landscape and sky—all these are the blood 
which flows through the cold flesh of building- 
structure and warms it into life’’; so through 
112 colour plates, beginning with the columns of 
Paestum, blue sky above, green grass beneath, and 
ending with the Paris Opera House, to me a sad 
piece of Second Empire confectionery not yet 
hallowed by time, all fuss and flamboyance. 


The colour work is as good as one can hope for 
in a work of this character—sometimes a trifle 
too brassy, especially in the interiors of great 
buildings—for example, the Church of the Virgin 
at Lubeck, and, worse still, the interior of the 
Cathedral at Ratisbon—and the text, as one has 
long since discovered from Mr. Jordan’s other 
writings, inevitably learned and lively; the notes 
to the plates from the pen of Dr. Bodo Cichy no 
less so. None the less, the book is uncommonly 
exasperating because of its make-up. The Jordan 
narrative runs along happily throughout on the 
lower third of each page while the Cichy notesappear 
in italics above, frequently detached from the illus- 
trations they are intended to elucidate. The effect 
is rather that of two sensitive pianists playing, not a 
duet, but different tunes at the same moment; I am 
prejudiced and prefer to hear them one at a time. 


The whole enterprise is yet another example of 
European co-operation in which businessmen so 
frequently show the way to politicians, for not 
only London but Stuttgart and The Hague are 
involved in the production. A great many of the 
buildings will be familiar enough; San Vitale at 
Ravenna, the Parthenon, the Alhambra, Santa 
Croce at Florence, Hampton Court, for example. 
Others are scarcely known except to a small 
minority — churches such as the remarkable 





PROBABLY THE FINEST EXAMPLE OF THE NORWEGIAN STAVE CHURCH, 
CONSISTING OF A VERTICAL MAST, THICK PLANKS AND CUT SHINGLES: THE 13TH- 
CENTURY CHURCH AT BORGUND, WHOSE DECORATIONS RESEMBLE THOSE ON 
OLD NORSE SHIPS. STEEP ROOFS ALLOW HEAVY SNOW TO SLIP OFF. 
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13th-century wooden church at Borgund, in Norway 
—a “stave” church, that is a fabric consisting of 
vertical masts, thick planks and cut shingles, with, 
in this case, dragon-head gables like the figure- 
heads of a Viking ship. The shingle roofing is set 
at a steep angle to shake off the weight of snow 
and the whole structure makes one think of some- 
thing that never happened—an angular Gothic 
pagoda. Doubly interesting, because it is thought 
that the few remaining structures of this sort which 
survive, none of them earlier than the r2th century, 
provide a clue to the appearance of the wooden 
buildings which were a feature of the Teutonic lands 
between the Barbarian Invasions and the death of 
Charlemagne. Some of them must 
have been imposing, for as early as 
A.D. 565 the Bishop of Poitiers, after 
a visit to the Rhineland, celebrated 
in verse their panelled interiors and 
masterly structure. 


Once the reader can exercise suffi- 
cient self-discipline—that is, as soon 
as he can persuade himself not to 
listen to two tunes simultaneously— 
he will find the upper and lower 
narratives equally illuminating even 
though occasionally he may disagree 
violently with one or the other. The 
temptation is to do rough justice to 
each writer by quoting at inordinate 
length—a temptation which, within 
the limits of this page, must obviously 
be resisted. I open the book at 
random and read good sense from 
Mr. Jordan as follows: ‘“‘ The vault 
could develop not only as its tech- 
nique was mastered; it depended 
also upon the 
related problem 
of thrust, of the 
buttress and 
flying - buttress. 
When this prob- 
lem, too, was 
solved, then in 
effect the wall 
had vanished. 
Only the point 
of support re- 
mained ; themass 
of the wall had 
been absorbed 
into the buttress. 
This, though in 
stone, was whata 
modern engineer 
has in mind, in terms of steel, 
when he speaks of ‘ point load- 
ing.’ This was always the aim 
of the Gothic builder—to pare 
away the wall, let in light, and 
provide more and more scope 
for the stained-glass worker.”’ 


+ 





And again, concerning the 
changes brought about at the 
Renaissance. ‘‘ The professional 
artist, trained in the Renaissance 
workshop, might be poet, pain- 
ter, sculptor; he was also expert 
in the orders and canons laid 
down by Vitruvius. His emer- 
gence brought to an end the long 
reign of the master-mason. 
Immediately, therefore, we have 
a new phenomenon in European 
architecture—the architect. As 
opposed to traditional mason or 
craftsman, the architect in- 
structs others how to build; he 
works through the drawing- 
board rather than on the site; he 
is primarily a scholar with a 
knowledge of the antique. At 
his best he might be a superb, although always, ina 
sense, a second-hand master; at his worst he was 
a dilettante pandering to fashion.”” I suppose these 
two last sentences are valid for to-day also—or so 
it seems to me, as I watch one expensive matchbox 
after another rising around me. 


Two neighbouring plates—that of Santa Croce, 
Florence, and Milan Cathedral—provide a notable 
contrast in style and the opportunity for Cichy 
to point the moral. “To spiritualise stone, to 
make it instinct with living forces, was too strange 


“A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 


By FRANK DAVIS. 
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ARCHITECTURE IN COLOUR * 


a conception for Italian builders on whom Antiquity 
had not lost its hold. Interiors like those of French 
or German High Gothic, soaring weightlessly to 
giddy heights, are not to be found in Italy, un- 
touched as the country remained by the kind of 
religious fervour that found expression in these 
heaven-storming structures. ... Wide and low, 
the nave of Santa Croce has no upward drive; it 
spreads out into the aisles between the large 
arcades giving the whole an almost hall-like 
breadth against which the vertical elements make 
little impression.”” The Milan illustration is of the 
exterior of the chancel—a delicate Northern dream 
of stone and glass, of vast windows, of flying 
buttresses, of pinnacles, of pierced tracery arcades 
moving upwards to the intricate lantern; many 
people detest it, calling it a Teutonic wedding cake. 
Were it north of the Alps, these same critics would 
praise it to the skies; in short, it is an importation 
on to Italian soil, thanks to numerous French and 
German builders employed upon it. 


But the book, while inevitably illustrating the 
more obvious masterpieces, takes us also into the 
byways of Europe and gives us photographs and 
notes about such comparatively untrodden build- 
ings as the Abbey Church of Marmoutier in Alsace 
and that of Alpirsbach, both splendid Romanesque 
examples. What is to me a highly specialised 
taste is seen in several plates of Austrian and South 
German churches. ‘ As though unshackled by any 
rules the creative fancy of the architects reaches 
into ever new dimensions, inventing more and 
more complicated spatial compositions that astonish 
and bewilder by their constant changes of direction 
and their dancing movement.’”’ And so we are 
introduced to Einsiedeln, in Switzerland. ‘‘ The 
visitor is bewildered and intoxicated by the 





THE EARLY 18TH-CENT. BENEDICTINE ABBEY OF MELK AN DER DONAU, OVER- 

LOOKING THE DANUBE, AND TYPICAL OF THE INDIVIDUAL STYLE OF GERMAN BAROQUE. 

(These illustrations are from the book under review,“ European Architecture in Colour,” reproduced 
by courtesy of Messrs. Thames and Hudson.) 


abundance of decoration. Every surface is covered 
by stuccoed ornament, capitals and cornices seem 
to froth and quiver. Bunches of flowers, foliage 
and fillets are scattered over the arches, and in this 
opulence, which the glittering gold and glowing 
colour raise to the intensity of a Dionysiac revel, 
angels and putti flutter about.” Thus, I feel 
inclined to add, doing much to reconcile us to the 
starker experiments of architects of to-day. 





* “ European Architecture in Colour.” By R. Furneaux 
Jordan. Illustrated in colour. (Thames and Hudson; £4 4s.) 
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AN IMPRESSIVE RANGE: OLD MASTERS ON EXHIBITION IN LONDON. 
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1ild- “ WINTER LANDSCAPE WITH A WALLED TOWN,” BY JAN BRUEGHEL I (1601-1678): A PAINTING WHOSE 

PREDOMINANT COLOUR IS A PALE ICY BLUE, BY THE GRANDSON OF PETER BRUEGHEL THE ELDER. 
IT IS ONE OF SEVERAL WINTER SCENES IN THE EXHIBITION. (Oil on copper; 9} by 11§ ins.) 





“LANDSCAPE WITH A SHEPHERD'S FIRE,” BY JACOB RUYSDAEL (1625-1682): AN UNUSUALLY 
ROMANTIC LANDSCAPE BY THE NEPHEW OF SALOMON RUYSDAEL. A NEW MOON APPEARS ABOVE 
THE TREES, AS THE SETTING SUN CASTS ITS REFLECTION ON THE WATER. (Oil on canvas; 21 by 25} ins.) 
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“ A VIEW IN ROME—WITH THE CASTLE OF ST. ANGELO,” BY ANTONIO JOLI (1700-1777), WHO WAS A STUDENT OF PANNINI, AND WELL 
KNOWN FOR HIS TOPOGRAPHICAL PAINTINGS OF ROME AND NAPLES. (Oil on canvas; 17} by 20} ins.) 





“ VIRGIN AND CHILD,” BY THE MASTER OF THE URSULA LEGEND, 
A FLEMISH PAINTER OF THE EARLY 15TH CENTURY: A PICTURE 
OF GREAT SENSITIVITY AND CHARM. (Oil on panel; 15 by 15 ins.) 
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red « " VERY 1639): A SIGNED AND DATED PICTURE WHICH COMBINES THE “ $TILL LIFE WITH PEACHES AND GRAPES,” BY LOUISE MOILLON (17TH CENT.): 
em Fe ee rT co Manan SECULAR PARTING WET A STATUESQUE MOBILITY. (Oil on panal; 9 by 17 ina.) PROBABLY FROM THE COLLECTION OF CHARLES I. (Oil on panel; 28} by 28 ins.) 
age The annual spring and autumn exhibitions at the Leonard Koetser Gallery, settling on the wooden table. Another still-life of simplicity and charm is a 
his 13 Duke Street, St. James’s, S.W.1, can invariably be relied on to provide a flower-piece with shells by Balthasar van der Ast: others are by Van Kessel, 
= display of Flemish, Dutch and Italian Old Masters which seem to defy the Heusden, Fyt, De Heem and Van Verendael. There is a distinguished work by 
yel, frequent complaint that such pictures of quality are no longer available. The Weenix of figures among sand-dunes, and a characteristic, fanciful Zuccarelli. 
joel spring exhibition this year, which remains open until the beginning of next In contrast, a Bartolomeo di Giovanni, of Christ and John the Baptist, is starkly 
the month, is of an exceptionally high standard. The prize picture—almost simple and unaffected; and among winter scenes the Jan Brueghel above is 
untouched by time—is the Moillon flower-piece illustrated here. It is academic well matched by a large De Momper in which Jan Brueghel also seems to have 


still-life painting at its finest, the peaches lightly dusted with blue, the grapes 
still wet, the leaves as fresh as when they were first picked, and beads of water 





co-operated. One of the most attractive on view is_a pale Everdingen of a 
beach scene, and a pair of small Molenaers. 
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JAPANESE PRINTS; EUROPEAN SKETCHES; YUGOSLAV 
SCULPTURE ; A NELSON PORTRAIT ; RENOIR. 





“THE CAPTURE OF THE GOLDEN FLEECE,’ ” BY JEAN FRANCOIS DE TROY (1679-1752). 


(Oil on canvas: 212 by 31? ins.) 
The exhibition at the Hazlitt Gallery, 4 Ryder Street, St. 
James’s, S.W.1, is of 17th- and 18th-century oil sketches—a 
number of them studies for well-known completed works in 
existence to-day. The De Troy illustrated above, for example, 
is one of a group commissioned by the Gobelins for tapestries, 
a set of which is in the Victoria and Albert Museum. The 
exhibition continues until June 3. 
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“THE NEW SHIFT IN THE MINE,” BY STOJAN BATIC (BORN 
1925): AT THE TATE GALLERY. (20} ins. high.) 
Until May 28 the Tate Gallery is showing the Arts Council 
exhibition of ‘‘ Contemporary Yugoslav Painting and 
Sculpture.”” This emphasises the work of artists who have 
come to maturity since the 1939-45 war, and demon- 
prece the range and vitality of the new era in Yugoslavia. 


(Left.) 

“ THE CAT FAMILY AT 

HOME ": A FAN-PRINT 

OF ¢. 1840, FROM THE 

KUNIYOSHI EXHIBI- 

TION AT THE VICTORIA 
AND ALBERT. 


Until the end of July 
the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, 
South Kensington, 
S.W.7, is showing a 
centenary exhibition 
of drawings and 
colour-prints by the 
Japanese artist, 
Kuniyoshi (1798- 
1861), drawn partly 
from the Museum’s 
own rich collection 
of his work. An 
honoured contempor- 
ary of Hokusai and 
Hiroshige, Kuniyoshi 
has remained com- 
paratively unknown 
in this country. 

(Right.) 

“ THE POET NARIHIRA 
WATCHING MAPLE- 
LEAVES FLOATING 
DOWN THE TATSUTA 
RIVER IN AUTUMN,” 
c. 1840, BY KUNTYOSHI. 


“LORD NELSON,” BY LEMUEL ABBOTT (1760-1803): PRE- 

SENTED TO THE CHAIRMAN AND COMMITTEE OF LLOYD'S. 

After 160 years of obscurity this noble portrait turned 

up in a London sale room recently, and after cleaning was 

revealed to be of Nelson. The presentation was made 

on May 1 in the Nelson Room on behalf of the Lioyd’s 
Insurance Brokers’ Association 
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BY LUCA GIORDANO (1632-1705): ONE OF FOUR SKETCHES 
REPRESENTING THE CONTINENTS—DESIGNED FOR MADRID. 
(Oil on canvas: 23} by 28 ins.) 
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“ BAIGNEUSE SE COIFFANT,” BY PIERRE-AUGUSTE RENOIR 


(1841-1919): ACQUIRED BY THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
The acquisition of this work has been made possible by the 
Sy of Sir Antony Hornby. From the collection of 

ir Chester Beatty, it is one of nine which, until recently, were 
on loan to the Gallery until removed for sale to public galleries. 
(Oil on canvas: 15 by 12 ins.) 
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CONCERN CAUSED BY 
BREACHES IN SECURITY. 


THE RECENT SPY TRIALS 
AT THE OLD BAILEY. 





% 
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HENRY FREDERICK HOUGHTON, WHO RECEIVED A THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE, LORD PARKER, WHO PASSED SENTENCE AT GORDON ARNOLD LONSDALE, WHO RECEIVED A 
SENTENCE OF FIFTEEN YEARS ON MARCH 22. BOTH THE LONSDALE TRIAL AND THE BLAKE TRIAL. SENTENCE OF TWENTY-FIVE YEARS ON MARCH 22. 





MR. JEREMY HUTCHINSON, Q°., WHO DEFENDED 
GEORGE BLAKE ON FIVE CHARGES UNDER THE 
OFFICIAL SECRETS ACT ON MAY 3. 


|= two recent trials arising from charges Continued.} for the most part in camera; 
under the Official Secrets Act have =a Blake pleaded guilty to the five charges. In 
aroused much concern over the general needs GEORGE BLAKE, WHO RECEIVED A SENTENCE OF FORTY-TWO YEARS, his confession he is said to have admitted 
of security in this country. The first of these SEEN HERE AT HIS RETURN FROM INTERNMENT IN KOREA IN 19538. that there was not an official document of 
trials ended on March 22 with . =e . importance to which he had 
sentences passed by Lord Justice ” 4x , ‘ } access which he did not pass on 
Parker of twenty-five years on to his contacts in Russia. When 
Gordon Arnold Lonsdale, twenty he was British Vice-Consul in 
years on Peter Kroger and his Seoul in 1950 he was taken 
wife, and fifteen years each on prisoner by the North Koreans 
Henry Frederick Houghton and and interned in North Korea 
Ethel Elizabeth Gee. As a result until 1953, when he, with other 
of this trial Sir Charles Romer, a internees, returned to this 


former Lord Justice of Appeal, country. It was during his in- 
was appointed to preside over a ternment that he decided to join 


security inquiry whose task was the Communist side to establish 
to examine the circumstances “a more just society.” The 
connected with the trial and to Lord Chief Justice, in passing 
draw attention to any failure in sentenced on him, acknowledged 
existing security procedures. In that his work as an agent and a 
the first trial the charge against spy had not been done for money 
the accused was only concerned but because of his belief in the 
with their conspiracy between Communist system, but he went 
April 1960 and January 1961, on to say that the gravamen of 
whereas the charges against the case against Blake was that 
George Blake, who was con- he never resigned and that he re- 
victed and sentenced to forty-two tained his employment in posi- 
years’ imprisonment on May 3, tions of trust in order to betray 
were for his “traitorous con- his country. The sentence of 
duct ’’ during a period of over forty-two years which was passed 
nine years. This case, which the on Blake is one of the most severe 
Attorney-General, Sir Reginald in modern times. This case, 
Manningham-Buller, in leading sO: ei following, as it did, so closely on 
for the prosecution, described as eel Seo c : the Lonsdale trial, aroused even 
graver than the previous trial, GEORGE BLAKE WITH HIS MOTHER: A PICTURE TAKEN ON HIS RETURN TO THIS COUNTRY AFTER more concern than the latter 
was conducted [Continued opposite. HE HAD BEEN IMPRISONED IN NORTH KOREA. in the House of Commons. 


THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL, SIR REGINALD MANNING- 
HAM-BULLER, WHO LED FOR THE PROSECUTION IN 
BOTH THE RECENT SPY TRIALS. 
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A WELCOME OF TRADITIONAL ROMAN SPLENDOUR: THE ROYAL PROCESSION DRIVING 


Amidst the rigid ceremony of the Vatican, the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh 
had a private audience of Pope John XXIII on May 5—the last day of their State 
visit to Rome. For the audience her Majesty wore the diamond emblem of the 
Garter and a dress of black lace. It was the first private audience of the Pope 
to a visiting British sovereign since King George V met Pope Pius XI in 1923. 





The Royal visitors had travelled by train from Naples to Rome on May 2, and 
were met at the Ostiense station by the sound of a twenty-one-gun salute. 
There to greet them were President and Signora Gronchi, members of the 
Government and officials. They then drove through the “‘ Eternal City” to 
the Presidential palace, where a State banquet was held in the evening. In 
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IVING PAST THE COLOSSEUM ON THE ARRIVAL IN THE “ ETERNAL CITY,” ON MAY 2. 


1er speech at the banquet, the Queen spoke of the great progress made by | The following day the Queen spoke at a Civic reception held in her honour 
taly in industry, commerce and the arts, and referred to President Gronchi’s | at the Capitol and was presented with a golden replica of the statue of the 
visit to England in 1958. She said: “. . . I come as a representative of my | goddess Roma. The same day the Duke of Edinburgh visited the nuclear 


eoples, as my grandfather and great-grandfather did before me, and to mark 


research establishment at Frascati, not far from Rome, and during his absence 
he opening of a new chapter in the traditional friendship between our countries.” 


her Majesty visited a Red Cross centre. 
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AFTER THE FIRE IN WHICH NINETEEN MEN AND WOMEN LOST THEIR LIVES: THE BURNT-OUT 


INTERIOR OF THE TOP STOREY CLUB, BOLTON. 


Late on May 1 fire broke out in the Top Storey Club at the top of a warehouse building in 
ople died, fifteen being trapped in the club, four others 


Bolton, Lancs, and as a result nineteen 
being killed while jumping from the windows. 
rat 


ONE OF LONDON’S NEW BETTING SHOPS, ON THE FIRST DAY IT WAS OPEN FOR LEGAL 
BUSINESS: THE SCENE ON MAY 1 IN SHOREDITCH. 
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TO MAKE ITS FIRST PUBLIC APPEARANCE AT THE ALDERSHOT TATTOO: AN AIR-SUPPORTED 
STRETCHER CARRIER, CAPABLE OF CARRYING TWO PATIENTS. 
This device has been developed by Folland Aircraft in collaboration with the R.A.M.C. It 
is supported by plenum chamber air cushions and powered by two small industrial two-stroke 
petrol engines. There is a similar stretcher platform on the side not seen. 


ILLUSTRATED 


A DISASTROUS FIRE; LONDON’S FIRST BETTING SHOPS; AND OTHER 


May 13, 1961 


ITEMS. 


LONDON NEWS 


: : ln 
AT THE TOP, THE BROKEN WINDOWS OF THE TOP STOREY CLUB, BOLTON; BELOW, 
THE NARROW RIVER CROAL, INTO WHICH EIGHT LEAPT, FOUR FATALLY. 


PWCARTHY 


INSIDE ONE OF THE LONDON BETTING SHOPS WHICH OPENED ON MAY DAY. BETS ARE WRITTEN 
ON SLIPS AND HANDED OVER THE COUNTER WITH THE CASH. 
Betting shops became legal on May Day and in London those premises which were ready— 
many were not—opened for business. It is said they are not easy to find, as they may not 
vertise and the “‘ window display" is simple in the extreme—by regulation. 


<n + 
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THE CAR WHICH STEERS ITSELF WHILE THE DRIVER READS: A SPECIALLY FITTED CITROEN, 
WITH ELECTRONIC DETECTORS BELOW THE FRONT BUMPER. 
This car, a Citroen DS 19, has been experimentally fitted at the Road Research Laboratory, 
Crowthorne, to answer signals from a cable buried under the surface of the road and 
impulses thus generated operate valves which completely steer the car. 
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“THEY SHALL BEAT THEIR SWORDS INTO PLOUGHSHARES AND THEIR SPEARS INTO PRUNING HOOKS”; AND THEIR OBSOLETE 
ARTILLERY INTO—WHAT? 5.5-IN. GUN HOWITZERS EN ROUTE FOR THE SCRAPYARD. 


In this striking photograph, the drama of the scene is stressed by the fact that 
this charnel-house group of discarded artillery is set in an idyllic Norwich scene 
which could delight a Cotman or a Crome; and the thought that these grim 
weapons are on their way through the scrapyard and foundry to another and a 
creative form and way of life is easily conceived and gladly welcomed. Surely 


it must be a case of ‘‘ cedunt arma toga’ (as Cicero was so fond of quoting 
—from his own verses)—‘‘ arms give place to the formal robes of peace.” 
And yet—Micah and Cicero are dead centuries ago; weapons become obsolete 
but never extinct; and alike Mons Meg, Big Bertha and the 5.5-in. gun howitzer 
make way for the rocket, the Corporal and the Intercontinental Ballistic Missile. 
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DIAMONDS AND INDEPENDENCE: THE DUKE 


OF KENT IN SIERRA LEONE. 


ON THE SUNDAY AFTER INDEPENDENCE : THE DUKE OF KENT ARRIVING AT ST. GEORGE'S 
CATHEDRAL, FREETOWN, FOR A SERVICE OF THANKSGIVING. 


During his visit to Sierra Leone as representative of the Queen at the inde- 
pendence ceremonies illustrated in our issue last week, the Duke of Kent 
spent some time looking over the country’s primary industry—diamond mining. 
Sierra Leone is not specially rich in natural resources, except for diamonds, at 
least half of which are gemstones. These are found in many parts of the 
country, embedded in a layer of gravel in swamps and river valleys. The 


GOVERNMENT LINE-UP AFTER THE INDEPENDENCE D. 


SIR MILTON MARGAI, IS ON THE DUKE OF KENT'S RIGHT. NEXT TO SIR MILTON IS THE GOVERNOR- 


GENERAL, SIR MAURICE DORMAN, WHO WAS PREVIOUSLY GOVERNOR. 


THE DUKE INSPECTING SOME NEWLY FOUND DIAMONDS DURING HIS VISIT TO TONGO. THEY 
ARE A HIGHLY IMPORTANT EXPORT FOR SIERRA LEONE. 


A HAPPY REUNION: THE DUKE ON HIS RETURN FROM SIERRA LEONE, WELCOMED BY HIS MOTHER, 
SISTER AND FIANCEE AT LONDON AIRPORT—MAY 3. 


collecting of them is carried out both by a company called the Sierra Leone 
Selection Trust, and to a greater extent by licensed diggers. In 1960 exports 
of diamonds reached a record total of over £15,000,000. Smuggling, of course, 
is to some extent inevitable in an industry which relies on so many widely- 
dispersed private diggers, and whose product is so easy to conceal. Nevertheless, 
illicit mining and marketing are at present kept well under control. 
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ENGAGED TO BE MARRIED: KING HUSSEIN OF JORDAN AND MISS 
ANTOINETTE (TONI) GARDINER, A BRITISH GIRL FROM AN “ ORDINARY 
FAMILY.” THE WEDDING IS EXPECTED TO BE IN MAY. 


4 None engagement of King Hussein of Jordan to Miss Gardiner, which was announced 
on May 1, was received with much rejoicing in Amman. Miss Gardiner, a British 
girl from a “small ordinary family,’’ is the only daughter of Lieut.-Colonel W. P. 
Gardiner, who has been serving in Jordan with the British Training Mission. She is 
twenty years old, became a Moslem a short time ago, and has been given the name of 
Muna el Hussein. She was born at Chelmondiston, near Ipswich, and after attending 
St. Anne’s Convent School,-the Elmhurst Ballet School, Camberley, and St. Nicholas 
School, Fleet, joined her parents in Malaya. Colonel Gardiner won the Military Cross 
in the war and is now a member of the British Army Training Mission to Jordan. For 
some years he was licensee of the Red Lion at Bridge, near Canterbury. King Hussein, 
who is twenty-five, married a distant cousin, Princess Dina, in 1955 and was later 
divorced. There was a daughter by this marriage, Princess Alia. On the night of the 
announcement there were scenes of jubilation and celebration in Amman, the Jordanian 
capital. The following day King Hussein was “‘ chaired" in his sports car by cheering 
crowds. In a broadcast King Hussein said he fell in love with Miss Gardiner ‘“‘ because a: 
of her good and loving qualities. She is a stranger to this country, yet she has opened ©. 2. 
’ her heart to the love of this nation.” It was announced that the wedding would . 
A PROFILE OF MISS GARDINER. probably be at the end of May, “ without ceremony or pretentiousness.”’ MISS ANTOINETTE AVRIL GARDINER. 
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IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 








THINK I have 
made it clear 
that the part of my 
garden in which the 
house stands is 
almost completely 
surrounded by 
trees. There are, 
in fact, too many, 
and more than we 
thought will have to come down in order to let 
in some light. From the back of the house the 
land falls away sharply in a bank to the lawn and 
the lawn is bounded on the east by tall firs, 
cypresses and thujas, with a sort of undergrowth 
of laurel some of which has been cleared and more 
of which will be cleared. The ground under and 
in front of these trees is being dug to remove 
nettle, petastites, dog’s mercury and bramble. We 
are doing this ourselves for we want to be sure that 
it really is cleaned. It is our aim to plant, there- 
after, rhododendrons to form a bank between the 
lawn and the trees, with tall-growing varieties at 
the back and shorter ones in front. But between 
these shorter rhododendrons which form 
the front of the massif, and the edge of 
the lawn, there will be a band of open 
soil say a yard wide and with a curving 
or undulant form, following the line of 
the shrubs which, in turn, is dictated 
by the positions of the trees. The nature 
of the soil and the behaviour to date of 
the fourteen or fifteen lily species which 
have been planted makes it fairly obvious 
that we should make a speciality of lilies 
and a number will be planted in that 
border. To provide them with shade for 
their roots, and us with colour and form 
to complete and set off the shrub planting, 
we need a bushy, low-growing, weed- 
suppressing perennial which is to be had 
in great variety. In short, we need a lot 
of heathers. 














Years ago we had a good heather 
border, but that was in Surrey. In. Kent 
we grew few heathers, but mainly because 
the kind of garden we had there did not 
“‘ suggest ’’ heather; for it is not true that 
gardeners on the chalk soils and limestone 
are unable to grow heathers. The whole 
of the admirable winter-flowering E. carnea 
species in its great variety is available 
to them. Nor is it quite the only 
species, and I am always surprised to notice 
how few gardeners on lime-impregnated soils 
plant E. umbellata, which revels in them. The 
reason probably is that this beautiful erica 
is not perfectly hardy. It is not much good 
planting it where winter temperatures are liable 
to fall below, say, 20 degs. F. But close to the 
south side of the house in the milder southern 
parts of Britain, it will survive for many years. 
It rarely grows more than 12 or 15 ins. tall, and 
it bears its bright pink flowers above the very 
fine foliage, in umbels. 


There are between thirty and forty varieties 
of Erica carnea, to which I give precedence as it 
will grow in virtually any soil, including chalk. 
I have personal experience of only about a dozen, 
however. One of the best is E. carnea var. carnea, 
which flowers from January to March. It is 
always a fine, bright, glossy green, is compact and 
tidy, and very generous with its brilliant pink 
flowers during at least twelve weeks of the winter 
and early spring. Beginning earlier and flowering 
almost as handsomely is the variety gracilis; I 
have had it in flower by Christmas with the variety 
“Queen Mary.” If you want a white carnea, do 
not be put off with alba, but try to get “ Celia 


HEATHS AND HEATHERS. 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


M. Beale.”” The best of the late varieties which 
I have grown is “‘ King George,’’ its flowers are 
almost crimson, and its season is March, or even 
April. Finally, a young plant of * Winter Beauty,’ 
havi ing been moved from Kent to Devon almost 
as soon as it was planted and from chalky clay 
to acid peaty loam, nevertheless grew away hand- 
somely at once, flowering at Christmas and con- 
tinuing to flower until almost the end of March. 


But we are no longer confined to carnea and 
umbellata and for the border which I began by 
describing we have available all the varieties of 
Caliuna vulgaris, which seem to be countless; 
perhaps the E. canaliculatas; the tree heaths, 
E. arborea and E. australis, for the garden is 
mild enough for both; the Scotch heaths 
(E. cinerea); the big, shrubby mediterranea 
varieties—apparently this name has no reference 
to the Middle Sea, but on the contrary refers 





ONE OF THE SELECTED AND NAMED VARIETIES OF THE NATIVE LING: CALLUNA 
VULGARIS “H. E. BEALE,” WHICH IS VERY FLORIFEROUS, WITH LONG SPIKES 
CROWDED WITH FLOWERS, DOUBLE AND PURPLISH-PINK. FOUND ORIGINALLY 


IN THE NEW FOREST. (Photograph by J. E. Downward.) 

to the plant’s inland habitat; the Dorset 
(E. ctliaris) heaths, and those of two or three 
other species. 


The tree heaths will not, perhaps, answer our 
purpose for that border; but I am certainly going 
to establish a group of them if I can, for I was 
much taken with those I saw growing wild in 
Portugal and Spain. The Portuguese forms, 
especially, are very fine for the vividness of their 
flower-colour and the size of the individual bells. 
But oddly enough it seems that these tall, red- 
flowered heaths which we saw in Portugal cannot 
have been E. lusitanica, which has white flowers, 
and must have been E. australis, called, in the 
vernacular, Spanish Heath. Both, no doubt, are 
native to both countries. 


My only acquaintance with the one erica which 
really does make a tree was at Sintra. The plant 
was growing in the garden of an hotel near there 
and it had a trunk and head of branches, being, 
I think, about 20 ft. tall; I should have given it 
more but I am afraid of exaggerating. The 
foliage was beautiful, reminiscent of some fine 
conifers, but the very numerous flowers—the 
month was January—though fragrant were rather 


a dingy colour, a 
sort of greyish- 
white. Never- 
theless, a plant 
worth growing 
where possible; it 
would be rather 
interesting assoc- 
iated with the tree- 
broom, Genista 
@inensis. However, I suppose that one cannot 
expect E. arborea to attain 20 ft. in England. There 
is a mountain form of the same plant, or perhaps it 
is a variety, which makes a fine bushy shrub. But 
the best of the big shrub heathers is, I think, 
a mediterranea called superba which we grew in 
Surrey. It grew to about 5 ft. and was full, never 
leggy and, when it was in flower, which as I recall 
was during April, it was simply a ball of rose. This 
we can now grow again. 














For our border, to revert to that, we propose 
to begin with two Cornish Heaths (E. vagans), 
alba superba darleyensis, which is the best white 
heather I know and not really white 
at all, but cream; and the pink “ Mrs. 
Maxwell.”” Both grow to about 18 ins. 
and should be well placed just in front 
of the 4-ft. rhododendrons. In the same 
rank will go the Callunas, alportii praecox, 
which flowers in July, erecta and “‘C. W. 
Nix,” the former a white, and both 
August-flowering; the E. ciliaris varieties 
globosa and ‘‘ Stoborough,” which flower 
in July; the April-flowering mediterranea 
“ Brightness,” though it is apt to be 
rather tall and leggy. Doubtless there 
will be. others which have come to the 
fore since we were last able to grow acid- 
soil heathers. 


In front of these relatively tall varieties 
should go those which do not normally 
exceed about a foot in height. There 
are, to begin with, scores of Callunas; 
ours will be the winter-flowering hyemalis 
and, to lead up to it with its October 
blooming, hibernica, which hides its foliage 
in the exuberance of its flowering and 
spreads widely while never attaining 
more than 7 or 8 ins. in height at the 
most. There are even more suitable short 
varieties in the species E. cinerea: lilacina 
bears its almost lavender flowers in June 
and July; “Apple Blossom” its pink ones in 
August; atrorubens its deep, crimson bells likewise 
in August. This species is, in fact, very useful for 
its summer habit, flowering at a time when the 
spring and early summer glories are past. There 
are many more varieties with much the same 
kind of growth. But for the very front of the 
border we shall plant what is, I suppose, the 
dwarfest of all heathers, E. c. coccinea, bearing 
its red flowers in July at about 2 ins. from the 
top of the soil. 


I have said nothing of the magnificent Cape 
Heaths from South Africa. In the first place they 
are inclined to be tender, although they might 
find the South Devon climate congenial; in the 
second place I have no personal experience of 
them, with the single exception of E. canaliculata, 
a shrub heather which, according to the books, 
can attain something like 20 ft., but which, 
when I tried to grow ‘it, seemed reluctant to 
exceed 20 ins. It is, however, among the Cape 
Heaths that flower colours other than purples, 
pinks and crimsons are to be found, as in the 
orange and yellow-flowered E. macowanii, and 
in the tear-shaped, green-tipped orange blooms 
of E. blenna. 
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VISITED BY THE QUEEN MOTHER DURING HER BRIEF VISIT TO SARDINIA: THE GREAT NURAGHE AND NURAGHIC VILLAGE OF 
BARUMINI SEEN FROM THE AIR. 


On April 30 the Queen Mother arrived at Cagliari in the Royal yacht Britannia 
from Tunisia, prior to meeting the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh later in 
the day. It will be recalled that the Queen Mother is Chancellor of London 
University and opened the Institute of Archzology in London in 1958; so it 
is not surprising that she spent the morning in visiting the most remarkable 
recently uncovered antiquity of Sardinia, the nuraghe of Barumini, about 
35 miles from Cagliari. Until 1951 this very large site was entirely covered 
over and indeed looked like a small hill, supporting crops and grazing cattle. 


| 


Between 1951 and 1958, however, it was excavated by the Archzological 
Service under the direction of Professor Giovanni Lilliu, who, our readers 
may recall, described the excavation in an illustrated article in our issue of 
March 8, 1958. Sardinian nuraghi are large circular towers of mainly megalithic 
construction, not unlike the brochs of Shetland and northern Scotland; and 
the central tower of Barumini is dated by C-14 dating to 1270 + 200 B.C., 
the corner towers, curtain walls and surrounding village being later. The whole 
complex was destroyed by the Carthaginians in the late 6th century B.C. 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 




















he modern urbanised areas nobody need be in 

doubt about what to eat. Hundreds of 
advertisements tell us, in one way or another 
every minute of our waking hours, what is best for 
us. And if anything does go wrong there are 
hundreds of other advertisements to prescribe a 
cure. Yet in spite of a vast literature on edible 
objects and their preparation for table, and in spite 
of other forms of knowledge, of food inspectors, 
and of all the other safeguards, we do sometimes 
hear of children dying from eating poisonous berries 
or of adults dying from food-poisoning. 

Although we hear of the possibility of “ digging 
one’s grave with one’s teeth,” human beings for 
the most part manage to live out their lives 
relatively free of the dangers that can be taken 
in by the mouth. This is 
largely because we tend to 
follow tried and tested rules, 
so that types of food become 
traditional and safe. There 
must have been a time, in 
pre-history, when natural 
means were the only guide to 
avoiding harmful foods, when 
men experimented with new 
sources of food. There are 
no records of how they did 
this in the days when there 
were no analytical labora- 
tories, and it may be that 
foods were proven good or 
harmful purely by trial and 
error. Perhaps natural (i.¢., 
primitive) man had a mech- 
anism for selection in his 
olfactory and gustatory 
senses which in modern man 
has largely fallen into 
desuetude. 

There may be answers or 
partial answers to some or all 
these questions, just as there 
may be answers to the many 
questions raised in a letter 
from Mr. Edward Grove, of 
Co. Tipperary, Eire. Buteven 
if there are no satisfactory 
answers the letter contains 
so many provoking observa- 
tions that it is worth quoting 
in full. 

Mr. Grove writes: 


H i nsidera- . 45 . 
ave you given conside ' NS: SB 


tion to the problem of how 
animals and birds know what 
toeat ? The problem was first 
brought to my attention some 
years ago by my cattle. My 
land is very deficient in iodine; 
goitre is very frequent in the 
village ; and I had several losses 
of calves due to iodine de- 
ficiency. I was recommended 
to put up “ licks”’ in my fields. 
These licks are red in colour, 
about the size of a brick and 
are hung in metal containers on 
treetrunks. They contain 
various trace elements, iodine 
and salt. 

The day after they were 
put up the cattle were crowd- 
ing round them and licking 
them. A neighbour of mine, 
about 15 miles away, who has 
no iodine deficiency, also put 
them on his trees as he thought 
there might be cobalt or mag- 
nesium deficiency in his land. 
His cattle have never touched 
them. Why ? You might say, 
in my case, they were after 
the salt. But if so, why not 
in his ? 

There is no smell to the 
brick and even if there were the cattle have never smelt 
iodine. How did they know this peculiar red object on 
a tree contained something they needed ? I think the 
same problem is provided by birds. We provide in the 
various “restaurants”, hempseed, canary seed, rape seed, 
cheese, suet, wholemeal biscuits and coconuts. It is very 
interesting to see who eats what; and it seems to have 
nothing to do with their normal food as laid down in 
the books. Chaffinches are the biggest omnivores; 
they eat the iot. But greenfinches, who, after all, are 
of the same family as the chaffinch, will only eat seed. 
They will not even touch the wholemeal biscuit. Gold- 
finches and redpolls eat nothing, not even the small 
canary seed oad 4 rape seed. 





AN INDIAN MONGOOSE ALERT AND READY TO 

SEIZE AN EGG. THESE ANIMALS SEEM TO RECOG- 

NISE EGGS IMMEDIATELY AS ARTICLES OF FOOD, 

AND SHOW A CHARACTERISTIC METHOD OF 

GETTING AT THEIR CONTENTS BY BREAKING 
THEM AGAINST A SOLID OBJECT. 
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SOME FOOD PROBLEMS. 
By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


Great tits and coal tits are nearly as omnivorous as 
chaffinches but their seed-eating is only occasional. 
Blue tits never eat the seed at all. Tree-creepers, quite 
unexpectedly, eat cheese and biscuit avidly, but not 
seed. Goldcrests, who after all are of the same family 
as the tits, never even look at the cheese or fats. 
Thrushes, robins and hedge-sparrows eat the cheese, 
fats and biscuit but not the seed. Blackbirds eat the 
lot but only sparingly of the seed. There does not 
seem to be any rhyme or reason in this. 

But the main problem is how, for instance, do any 
of them know that slivers of yellow cheese on the lawn 
are good to eat? How do the tits know that the 
contents of a_ half-coconut 
stuffed with a mixture of 
cheese and dripping are “‘ what 
the doctor ordered for them’’? 
I assume that the blackbird 
and chaffinch who also eat 
out of the hanging coconuts 
by doing a sort of humming- 
bird act, are imitating the 
tits who can hang on and eat 
comfortably. But even that is 
odd. An inverted coconut full 
of alien fat hasnoresemblance 
to anything in nature. 

I might add that we are 
the only house for miles 
around that feed the birds, 
so the results can hardly be 
due to previous education 
elsewhere. 

I can only offer one or 
two fairly obvious com- 
ments to Mr. Grove’s letter, 
and add one or two strik- 
ing instances of my own 
observation. 

Birds as a whole are 
deficient in the sense of 
smell. Most of them have 
a horny tongue, with very 
few taste-buds, and instead 
of the fleshy lips of mam- 
mals they have a horny 
beak. Tous, all these suggest 
that a bird must have little 
to aid it in the choice of 
food, and that it has to keep 
to those things which either 
by tradition or by innate 
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response it recognises as edible. At the same time, 
it is difficult to trick a bird in the matter of what 
it will take into the mouth. Inedible materials 
may be accepted, in so far as they will be grasped 
by the mandibles, but they are quickly dropped 
and one sees the same thing happening when a 
young blackbird, which belongs to one of the more 
omnivorous species, first starts foraging for itself 
after having been hand-fed. It goes over the 
ground pecking at almost any particle. Those that 
are inedible it quickly drops, those that are edible 
it swallows. It may be that touch enters into this 
choice more than with mammals. The texture of 
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the particles may be a guide, although how this 
could be I should not like to attempt to say, but 
I am reminded of the green parrot that was being 
offered peanuts. It cracked each one in turn and 
ate the kernels. Then one was offered it which 
it took in the beak and, with hardly a moment's 
hesitation, dropped it. That peanut was found 
to be devoid of kernels. Presumably the weight 
of it was a guide to the parrot, although the 
difference between it and a good peanut was not 
perceptible to me. 

Just at the moment there is a good deal of 
concern about the numbers of birds that are being 
killed by eating seeds dressed with insecticides. 
This argues a lack of ability, because taste and 
smell are deficient, to tell a beneficial food from 
one that is harmful. An alternative explanation 
for the differences seen by Mr. Grove may be seen 
in comparing the thrush and the blackbird. From 
his observation blackbirds are more omnivorous 
than thrushes. This may spring from a greater 
tendency to explore, and a greater tendency to 
try a wider range of foods, which might be summed 
up as the blackbirds having a more enterprising 
disposition. It may be this that accounts also for 
the way thrushes will suffer during a spell of hard 
weather more than blackbirds: that they are more 
conservative in their food-seeking and therefore 
tend to starve, while the enterprising blackbirds 
tide over the period of scarcity due to the ground 
being frozen, by searching around for substitutes. 

The case for mammals must be considered 
separately because they have many more taste- 
buds with, as a rule, groups of these showing powers 
of discrimination between sweet and bitter, and 
so on. And according to one view taste-buds 
operate in such a way that they induce in their 
possessors the desire for precisely those things that 
are lacking in the blood or in the tissues generally. 
Since one set of cows avidly used the “ licks,” 
while another did not, we could argue as follows. 
Cows have their fair share of a sense of curiosity 
and will investigate any strange object not only 
with the eyes and the nostrils but also with the 
tongue. This would lead one or more to taste the 
“lick.”” If it contained elements in which they 
were deficient, their taste-buds would inform them 
of this and they would continue to lick. Cows, 
like all mammals, and unlike most birds, tend to 
imitate the actions of their fellows, so it would 
not be long before the whole herd had discovered 
the “ licks.” 

With a herd not in need of the elements contained 
in the “ licks,”’ they might 
investigate with the tongue 
but the stimuli received 
through taste-buds would not 
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them to continue doing so. 
There is one aspect of this 
subject that has long caught 
my attention. That is the 
matter of eggs. Numbers of 
birds, and of mammals, as 
well as reptiles, are egg- 
stealers. They recognise, 
without previous experience, 
thatanegg contains food, and 
some, like mongooses, have a 
special technique for breaking 
the egg to get at the contents, 
in this case by passing it back- 
wards between the legs to 
crash against some solid 
object, suchasarockora wall. 
An egg, contained within its 
hard limy shell, gives no clue 
either by colour or taste, to 
the edible material inside. Yet 
eggs seem to be irresistibly 
attractive to rats, some mice, 
stoats, squirrels, mongooses, 
predatory birds, and a 
number of reptiles, even although they form only 
an occasional item in the diet. Man himself is not 
exempt in this, and one has the feeling that it is 
the egg itself, as an object, which is attractive, 
and that its value as an edible commodity is a 
later discovery. We have to pass laws to prevent 
small boys robbing birds’ nests, not because they 
wish to eat the eggs but because they just cannot 
keep their fingers off them. Stoats also will steal 
and cache eggs, and there is no proof that they 
will necessarily eat them later. There is material 
here for a wide research project for anyone with 
abundant time and ingenuity to undertake it. 
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IRRESISTIBLE FASCINATION! EVEN ON FIRST ACQUAINTANCE A STOAT WILL PLAY WITH AN EGG. IT WILL ALSO CACHE 
THEM, AND PRESUMABLY DEVELOP THE TASTE FOR THEM AFTER ACCIDENTALLY BREAKING ONE. 


Photographs by Jane Burton. 
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A WEST GERMAN MINISTER: THE 
LATE HERR JAKOB KAISER. 
Herr Jakob Kaiser, who was a 
former Minister for All German 
Affairs in the Bonn Cabinet, died 
on May 7 at the age of seventy- 
three. He was an ardent supporter 
of the cause of German reunifica- 
tion. He had consistently refused 
to support Nazism and was one of 
those concerned in the plot of 
July 20, 1944, against Hitler. 








AN EFFECTIVE SLOW BOWLER: THE 
LATE MR. J. C. WHITE 
Mr. J. C. White, the cricketer, 
died on May 2 at his home at 
Combe Florey, near Taunton, at 
the age of seventy. He played 
cricket for Somerset from 1909 
to 1937 and was vice-captain of 
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the M.C.C, team which toured 
Australia in 1928-29. Last year 
he became President of Somerset 
C.C.C. on the death of Dr. Bradfield. 7% 








A DEFENCE APPOINTMENT: 
MAJOR-GENERAL D. O'CONNOR. 
Major-General D. S. S. O’Connor 
has been appointed Deputy Chief 
of the Defence Staff, with the rank 
of Lieut.-General, in succession to 
Air Marshal Sir Alfred Earle. Major- 
General O’Connor, who will take up 
his new appointment in February 
of next year, is at present General 
Officer Commanding, Aldershot 
istrict. He is 53. 
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APPOINTED F.A. CHAIRMAN: 
MR. A. G. DOGGART. 

Mr. Graham Doggart has been 

inted Chairman of the Foot- 

Association in succession to 


the late Mr. Arthur Drewry. Mr 
Doggart yed cricket for Cam 
bridge, ham and Middlesex 


Mr. Doggart played several times : 
as an amateur for England at 
soccer, at inside le 





office in the territories. He has 
been Minister of Commerce and 
Industry in the Government of 
Uganda since 1958. He is oe 
ony of the Central Coun 
Indian Associations in Uganda. 
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TO BE SECRETARY To \ 
THE MARYLEBONE CRICKET 
CLUB: MR. S. C. GRIFFITH. 
Mr. S. C. Griffith has been 
appointed to be secretary 
to the M.C.C. to succeed 
Mr. R. Aird, who is to 
retire next year. 

Griffith, will be the tenth 
M.C.C. "secretary since the 

office was established. 
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rue OXFORD ATHLETICS 
PRESIDENT: MR. R. A. LANE. 
Mr. Roger Lane, of Radley 
and Brasenose College, Ox- 
ford, is President of the 
Oxford ve ae A athletic 

meet 
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TO SUPERVISE U.S. — 
INTELLIGENCE WORK: [ 
DR. KILLIAN. 
Dr. Killian, who is Chair- 
man of the Corporation of 
the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, is to 
head the board whose 
task will be the supervision 
of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, and similar bodies. 
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THE GRAND DUCHESS OF LUXEMBURG AND HER SON, pamcs | 
JEAN, HEREDITARY GRAND DUKE, TO WHOM SHE HAS DELEGATED 
HER AUTHORITY AS HEAD OF STATE. ‘ 
Grand Duchess Charlotte, who has been the reigning sovereign 
of Luxemburg since 1919, has delegated her authority to her son, 
Prince Jean, Hereditary Grand Duke of Luxemburg. He was 
sworn in on May 4 as “ Lieutenant du Grand Duc.” 
to Princess “Ce the sister of King Baudouin of 


the Belgians, and is forty years old. 


. 


He is married a visit to Oxford. 


~ 


THE PRESIDENT OF FINLAND AND HIS WIFE, 
KEKKONEN, WHO BEGAN A FIVE-DAY OFFICIAL VISIT TO THIS 
COUNTRY ON MAY 8. 
President Urho Kekkonen and his wife were to spend a five-day 
official visit to this country; among the arr 
them were luncheon with the Queen at Buckingham 
President Kekkonen has held his office since 
March 1956, having before that been Prime 
well known in Finland as a writer. 


MR. AND MRS. 


ts made for 
Palace and 


; his wife is 


MR. M. PARKER. 


and set up a new record 
for the high hurdles in 
the 1960 university sports. 
H. Elliott will be running for 
A Cambridge in 880 and mile. 
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TANGANYIKA’S NEW | INTERNAL GOVERNMENT AND ITS FIRST PRIME MINISTER: MR. JULIUS NYERERE 
HIS MINISTERS AFTER THE SWEARING-IN. 


Seen i front with Mr. Tottenham Hotspur made 
[= — City 2—0 te become the first club to win the League 
feat in 1897. Leicester were handicapped by an injury to their 


Tanganyika achieved full internal self 


Nyerere are (i. to r.): Mr. Paul 
Sir Ernest Vasey (Finance); 


THE ELUSIVE DOURLE ACHIEVED: DANNY BLANCHFLOWER, TOTTENHAM HOTSPUR CAPTAIN, ) 
CHAIRED BY HIS TEAM AFTER THEY HAD WON THE F.A. CUP. 


Soccer history at Wembley on May 6 when they defeated Leicester 
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NAPLES AND ROME: SCENES FROM THE QUEEN’S VISIT TO ITALY. 


808 


AFTER DISEMBARKING FROM BRITANNIA: THE QUEEN, ACCOMPANIED BY ADMIRAL BIGI, 
BEING WELCOMED ON HER ARRIVAL AT NAPLES ON MAY 2. 


WITH A MEDIAVAL NEAPOLITAN CASTLE IN 
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THE QUEEN LOOKING AT ITALIAN AIR FORCE AIRCRAFT PASSING OVERHEAD IN SALUTE AS SHE 


DROVE TO THE QUIRINALE PALACE, ROME, WITH PRESIDENT GRONCHI. 


AT, THE NUCLEAR RESEARCH ESTABLISHMENT AT FRASCATI, EIGHTEEN MILES FROM ROME: 
THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH SHOWING GREAT INTEREST IN ITALY’S NATIONAL SYNCHROTRON. 


On May 2 the Queen and Duke of Edinburgh sailed in Britannia from Sardinia 
to Naples for their State visit. They were escorted by a British cruiser and 
Italian warships. At Naples the Queen was welcomed by the Mayor and 
civic dignitaries and after driving to the St. Martin Carthusian Monastery 


| 
| 


ee) Bee PAST 


) ae 


THE BACKGROUND: THE QUEEN PASSING 
A MASSIVE CASTLE WHEN SHE DROVE THROUGH THE STREETS OF NAPLES. 


a” - 
on 
, : 


AFTER A LUNCH HELD IN HER HONOUR BY THE ITALIAN PREMIER AT THE VILLA MADAMA, 
OUTSIDE ROME: THE QUEEN CHATTING WITH THE PREMIER, SR. FANFANI. 





DELIVERING A SPEECH: THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH SPEAKING TO DELEGATES AT A MEETING 
OF THE FOOD AND AGRICULTURAL ORGANISATION IN ROME. 


the Royal visitors left in the President’s special train for Rome, where they 
were to spend three days. After the drive in an open car from Ostiense Station 
the Queen appeared on the balcony of the Quirinale Palace, with a vast crowd 
below chanting ‘‘ Regina, Regina.” She later attended a banquet. 
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THE LAYING OF A WREATH AND A PAPAL AUDIENCE: THE QUEEN IN ROME. 
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BEFORE THE MEMORIAL TO KING VICTOR EMMANUEL II: THE QUEEN AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH. THE QUEEN PLACED A WREATH ON THE TOMB OF ITALY’S UNKNOWN WARRIOR. 


THE FIRST AUDIENCE WITH THE POPE OF A BRITISH MONARCH SINCE 1923: THE ROYAL VISITORS CHATTING WITH HIS HOLINESS POPE JOHN XXIII IN THE VATICAN ON MAY 65. 


On the second day of her State visit to Rome her Majesty laid a wreath of 
carnations, roses and lily-of-the-valley at the Tomb of the Unknown Warrior 
in the Piazza Venezia. Seen to her right in the first photograph is Signor 
Andreotti, the Italian Defence Minister. The Queen also visited the Common- 


wealth Military Cemetery at Testaccio. A highlight of the visit to Rome was 
the audience of Pope John XXIII on May 5—the first Vatican visit by a reigning 


, British sovereign since King George V’s visit in 1923. The Royal visitors 


arrived in Venice on May 6. 
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THE STATE VISIT TO ITALY: BRILLIANT AND SOLEMN OCCASIONS IN ROME. 


AT THE COMMONWEALTH MILITARY CEMETERY, TESTACCIO: THE QUEEN WITH THE DUKE OF ARRIVING WITH PRESIDENT GRONCHI AT THE QUIRINALE TO WHICH THE QUEEN HAD DRIVEN WITH 
EDINBURGH DURING THE CEREMONY OF LAYING WREATHS, ON THE MORNING OF MAY 3. THE PRESIDENT FROM THE STATION, AFTER HER ARRIVAL IN ROME. 


- 


(Above.) 

PART OF THE GREAT 
CROWD WHICH 
GATHERED OUTSIDE 
THE QUIRINALE 
PALACE TO CHEER 
THE QUEEN WHEN 
SHE APPEARED ON 

THE BALCONY. 


(Left.) 

AT THE CAPANNELLE 
RACECOURSE ON MAY 
4, WHEN THE QUEEN 
WATCHED THE 
ITALIAN DERBY AND 
PRESENTED THE 
PRIZES. LAUSO WON 
AN EXCITING RACE. 


(Right.) 
THE QUEEN PRESENT- 
ING THE ROMAN 
WOLF TROPHY TO THE 
WINNER OF THE 
GRAND PRIX DE 
ROME, CAPTAIN 
: TE WILLIAM RINGROSE 
Kee *) a. - | » : OF IRELAND. 


May 3—the Queen’s second day in Rome—began wi in at the Ca: itol and made a to 
ceremonies at the Victor Emmanuel monument in Rom Commonwealth | her Majesty attended tt es the mayor’s address. After this 


she was greeted by Signora Quirinale | reported elsewhere performance Opera 
where there was an exchange of gifts, the Queen went to a reception | aay ¢ Go Ques ented Ge Ete Bele & ae 
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THE CROWNING OCCASION OF THE QUEEN’S SECOND DAY IN ROME: THE BRILLIANT SCENE IN THE ROME OPERA HOUSE WHEN 
HER MAJESTY ARRIVED WITH SIGNOR GRONCHI FOR THE GALA PERFORMANCE OF VERDI’S “ FALSTAFF.” 


For the Royal Gala performance at the Rome Opera House on May 3, the 
Queen’s second day in Rome, the choice of opera could not have been better— 
Shakespeare combined with Italy’s greatest composer, Verdi, at his richest 
maturity, in “‘ Falstaff,” probably the most satisfactory of all operas. For 


this brilliant Royal and social occasion, when flowers, jewels and splendid 
dresses vied with the sparkle of the music, the Queen wore a delightful dress 


designed by Hardy Amies, made of Chantilly lace in the palest ice-blue. It was 
embroidered with a delicate gauze ribbon and silver thread and the bell-shaped 
skirt was cut to form a small train. In the photograph the Queen can be seen 
standing in the Royal box with President Gronchi at her left hand, and with 
the Duke of Edinburgh standing just behind her. Other photographs of the 
activities of the same day appear on page 810. 
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THE THEATRE. WA 




















UST within the London Palladium 

programme is an excellent picture of 
Mr. Frankie Vaughan, smiling cheerfully and, so it 
appears, jumping over a line of print that says 
“ Palladium Variety.’ Whether this is intentional 
or not, it is what happens: the temporary return 
of Variety to a famous stage has meant in 
effect the return of Mr. Vaughan, preceded by 
a number of acts that can remind us of the pre- 
liminaries of a pageant before the roll of the 
triumphal car. 


It should be understood that I like Mr. Vaughan. 
He has a pleasant personality. He can hold a 
theatre. But I cannot help wishing, vainly and 
not very reasonably, that he would do something 
else. After half an hour with him in the fierce 
light that beats upon the Palladium stage, I try 
to imagine him—it is not easy—standing absolutely 
still in some extremely decorous concert hall and 
singing, with appropriate calmness and without 
microphone, a grave little sofig. I feel that he 
would still be likeable, and it would be a change. 


Never mind. Such an idea as that is, of course, 
preposterous; Mr. Vaughan is an immensely 
popular and highly professional artist who must 
show to his admirers the image they admire. At 
the Palladium it is quite in order that he should 
make a floodlit entry through the house and then, 
clamped to his hand microphone, sing until the 
gunpowder runs out at the heels of his shoes. It 
is two years or more since I heard Mr. Vaughan, 
also at the Palladium and on a Bank Holiday night. 
I wrote at the time, and rather pompously: ‘‘ One 
can understand the simple pleasure in rhythm. It 
is the old nursery business of ‘ See-saw Marjory 
Daw,’ and Mr. Vaughan see-saws to the general 
gratification. Otherwise I feel he does not add 
noticeably to human experience.” 


That seems to me now to have been needlessly 
lofty, Because I could not discern why Mr. Vaughan 
was greeted with squeals like a 
storm of demented stdrlings— 
fewer of them, I noticed on my 
recent Palladium night—I as- 
sumed rashly that it must be 
all very absurd. But I think 
now that Mr. Vaughan is, in 
his own manner, an artist; 
that he performs the necessary 
rites with expert enthusiasm ; and 
that though, for me, his songs 
are still as much of a joy as a 
squelching November midnight 
at one of the sternest places 
I remember—called, fantastically, 
Jolly Town—Mr. Vaughan is 
doing in the friendliest, most 
debonair fashion, everything 
he is asked to do. 


I can indicate, even so, a few 
of the things that fail to develop 
gratefully in. the mind. Thus, 
should Mr. Vaughan be tied for 
ever to his microphone? He 
goes, amplified, through the 
world. We can think of him, 
unwillingly, as we think of those 
cars that parade very slowly 
through our streets when an 
election is on, telling us to re- 
member that the Existentialist 
candidate has always opposed the 
Swimming Bath proposal. They are slow, relentless 
cars booming their way through life, carrying 
about with them those great dogmatic voices from 
Nowhere, the modern equivalents of Ibsen’s Boyg. 


Just as I would like to hear Mr. Vaughan 
without amplification’s artful aid, so, 
too, I would like to see him standing 
still. But then a popular _ singer 
must be excitedly animated. He 
must jig and fidget and twitch and 
quiver and prowl and quaver. It is 
part of the game. My only comfort 
is that the jiggling and _ twitching 
distracts me from the words of the 
lyrics which are usually terrible. 





BUSINESS AS USUAL. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


When all that is said, when I have regretted the 
singing of amplified doggerel to the accompaniment 
of a long fidget, there is something about Mr. 
Vaughan. He is likeable; he has a voice, though 
he is obliged to do odd things with it; he can be 
gentle (as he was to a child from the audience) ; 
and he is giving to a good many people—a veteran 





FRANKIE VAUGHAN, WHO TOPPED THE BILL IN A RECENT 

VARIETY PROGRAMME AT THE LONDON PALLADIUM. BOX- 

OFFICE RECORDS WERE BROKEN WHEN FRANKIE VAUGHAN 
LAST APPEARED AT THE PALLADIUM IN 1958. 





A SCENE FROM ALUN OWEN’S “ PROGRESS TO THE PARK" WHICH HAS OPENED IN A NEW PRODUCTION AT 
THE SAVILLE: BOBBY LAUGHLIN (BRIAN McDERMOTT) AND MAG KEEGAN (BILLIE WHITELAW) LOOKING 
UP AT TEIFION (TOM BELL) FROM A LIVERPOOL STREET. 


near me was enjoying himself quite as much as the 
squealers above—precisely what they want in the 
modern music-hall. Maybe I am wrong to suggest 
that he should experiment in another vein. One 
of these days, a director will infallibly cast him for 
Feste. Songs apart, it might be of interest to hear 








Mr. Vaughan observe: ‘As the old 

hermit of Prague, that never saw pen 

and ink, very wittily said to a niece of King 
Gorboduc, ‘ That that is, is."’’ Perhaps the last 
four words should be my own witty comment on 
the ritual of popular song. 


Not much else remains from the bill: possibly 
the juggling of Gil Dova, a comedian from America 
who is simply a pair of hands, a pair of eyebrows, 
a pursed mouth, and a sense of timing that can 
make a gaspingly comic experience of the old cigar- 
box routine—always reminiscent of the playing of 
a concertina with a detachable middle. Also 
present are a few artists making a Palladium 
début. There is no more conspicuous, if some- 
times intimidating, shop-window. As Matthew 
Arnold wrote in a poem called ‘‘ Palladium '’—not 
that he was ever in Argyl] Street— 


Then we shall rust in shade, or shine in strife, 

And fluctuate ’twixt blind hopes and blind despairs, 
And fancy that we put forth all our life, 

And never know how with the soul it fares. 


Generally, the theatre needs more shop- 
windows—especially since the loss of the outer 
circle of small experimental houses and clubs, 
the London “ fringe.’’ I look wistfully at the 
filed programmes of the Q, the Embassy, the 
Lindsey, several others that already, to new 
playgoers who do not care what happened before 
they started playgoing, are not even names. 
Similarly, of the once long list of Sunday-night 
producing clubs, only the Repertory Players 
remains, and this famous organisation owes its 
survival to the goodwill of the Society of West 
End Theatre Managers. 


“The Landing Place,’’ which the Repertory 
Players chose at the Phoenix, is the work of an 
invariably thoughtful writer. R. H. Ward does 
not toss out his plays in the brash, sloppy idiom 
that was modish a year or two 
ago. But here, though he has 
establisbed his characters, he 
has not got them into any credible 
plot: as we lose patience with 
what happens, ancient amours, 
illegitimacy, and so forth, we are 
inclined to forget what has been 
said. Still, though we sensed 
on the Sunday night that the 
play’s cause was lost before the 
end of the first act, its people 
were not negligible. Their place 
is a novel, not the confine- 
ment of a play where so much 
must seem to be rubbed and 
arbitrary. 


Disappointment was by no 
means the fault of the director 
(Edward Burnham): he staged 
the piece uncommonly well for 
a single performance, with the 
aid of an appreciative company. 
I shall remember Gladys Boot 
as*she asked ‘‘ You’ve never 
opened an old trunk or an old 
drawer and been bitten by the 
past ?”’ and added: ‘A very 
ferocious animal in some moods.”’ 
She played one of those wise old 
women who sit round knitting or 
sleeping, but always aware of 
the slightest whisper and ready to comment. 
Raymond Huntley was the too complacent 
baronet, Heather Chasen his unhappy wife, 
Marian Spencer his mistress of twenty years 
before (now his housekeeper), and John Stride 
the son who does not know his father. The 

trouble with the play can be expressed, 
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OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


= THE BATTLE” (Sadler’s Wells).—The Welsh National Opera Company 
in an adaptation, by Mr. and Mrs. John Moody, of Verdi's ‘‘ La Battaglia di 
Legnano "’ brought forward to the last war. (May 8.) 
“TIME AND YELLOW ROSES” (St. Martin’s).—Flora Robson in Lesley Bay. 
Storm's new play. (May 11.) 


I think, in the words of Lear’s Quangle- 
Wangle Quee. He observed that the longer 
he lived on the Crumpetty Tree, the 
plainer it seemed 


That very few people come this way 
And that life on the whole is far from 


(Something nobody could say about Mr. 
Vaughan or the Palladium). 
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MARK’S LION AND A GONDOLA: THE QUEEN’S VISIT TO VENICE. © 


A KEEN SIGHTSEER : THE QUEEN AS SHE LEFT THE PALACE OUTSIDE THE BASILICA OF ST. MARK: THE QUEEN, WHO SEEN BELOW THE FAMOUS STATUE OF THE LION OF ST. MARK: 
OF THE DOGES IN VENICE BEFORE VISITING THE BASILICA WAS SHOWN ROUND IT BY THE PATRIARCH OF VENICE, THE QUEEN, WHO WAS PRESENTED WITH A MODEL OF THE 
OF ST. MARK ON MAY 6. CARDINAL URBANI. STATUE BY THE MAYOR. 


HOLDING A RED ROSE AS SHE TALKED TO THE BRITISH AMBASSADOR TO ITALY, SIR ASHLEY THE SCENE OUTSIDE THE DOGES’ PALACE AS THE QUEEN, SURROUNDED BY HER HOSTS AND 
CLARKE: THE QUEEN GOING THROUGH ST. MARK’S SQUARE. HER ENTOURAGE, WENT SIGHTSEEING IN VENICE. 

Th een and the Duke of Edinburgh arrived in Venice on May 6 after an | by the Patriarch of Venice, the successor to the present Pope. One of the 

poh = voyage from Ancona in Britannia. She was greeted by the Mayor most appealing experiences for the Royal visitors must have been their trip 

of Venice who presented her with a replica of the Lion of St. Mark. Then she at night in a gondola manned by four gondoliers in their 16th-century costumes. 

visited the Palace of the Doges and St. Mark’s Basilica where she was greeted | On the Sunday the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh flew to Florence. 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 97: ‘“ PREPARING THE COT.” 

















A MOTHER GORILLA PREPARING A BED FOR HER FIVE-DAY-OLD SON FROM A SACK AT THE BASLE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 


“‘ Achilla,” the female gorilla shown here, is about to put her young son, 
“‘ Christoph,”” to bed; she does this expertly holding one end of the piece of 
sacking between her knee and the elbow of the arm with which she holds 
“Christoph,” leaving the other arm free to shake out the sacking into a 
comfortable “ cot.’”’ She is doing this with such efficiency that it makes one 
wonder whether she has not been attending gorilla maternity classes or reading 





| 
| 


Photograph by Elsbeth Siegrist, Basle. 


works on gorilla mothercraft, though this is hardly borne out by “‘ Achilla’s ” 
attitude to the animal psychologist whom very wisely she will not allow near 
her child. He is forced to observe and to take notes from the comparative 
distance of the next cage. Obviously to her mind, efficiency is one thing but 
new-fangied ideas about the upbringing of offspring are quite another matter 
and she will have nothing to do with them. 
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THE WORLD OF THE CINEMA. 














|B ne BTLESS it is true that at the heart of every 

filmgoer is a savage little boy who enjoys 
crime and bloodshed and who revels in war and 
strife of all sorts. More than most people I detest 
animosity and anger, spite and snarling. I deplore 
these things among individuals; and when the 
nations take to behaving as pettily as individuals 
my alarm becomes acute. 


So what do 1 do? I go to the cinema and there 
I see “‘ The Guns of Navarone”’ which turns me 
instantaneously into a savage and bloodthirsty 
child, free from misgivings for 160 minutes! Carl 
Foreman's film—-solidly based on Alistair MacLean’s 
novel—is one tremendous thing after another. 
Commander Robertson Justice chooses an expert 
team of saboteurs to do a tremendously difficult 
job in the course of the war in the Aigean Sea. 
Practically he tells them to their faces that it may 
mean certain death for some of them, if not for 
all of them. The men are Major Anthony Quayle, 
Captain Gregory Peck, Colonel Anthony Quinn (of 
the Greek Army), Corporal David Niven, C.P.O. 
Telegraphist Stanley Baker, and Private James 
Darren (another Greek). 


These super-skilled soldiers are told that they 
must somehow storm a little island off the Turkish 
coast and destroy two huge guns which are 
jeopardising the lives of 2000 men marooned on 
an adjacent island. They are further jeopardising 
half a dozen British destroyers. Our six heroes 
go through with it. They set out for the island 
in a fishing craft disguised as Greek fishermen. 
They improbably but excitingly overwhelm and 
destroy a German patrol-boat which stops to 
question them. They arrive at their island where 
they are to climb a cliff so sheer and steep that 
the occupying Germans hardly guard it. But first 
they have to take in their stride.a positive typhoon 
of a Mediterranean storm—infinitely worse than 
the one that drowned Shelley. They do so. 
Improbably but excitingly they proceed to climb 
the sheer cliff in the roaring dark. Major Quayle 
breaks a leg in the ascent. But they do not allowa 
little thing like that to stop them. They overwhelm 
and demolish the scanty guard at the summit. 





A TENSE MOMENT FROM THE COLUMBIA TECHNICOLOR PRODUCTION, “ THE GUNS OF NAVARONE,” 

WHICH TELLS OF ONE OF THE MOST DARING ESCAPADES OF THE WAR, EXECUTED BY AN 

oad nC vga see rae’ fate is being 
Anna (Gia Scala), who acted ose fate is 

! : inn), Brown (Stanley Baker), Mallory 

(Gregory Peck), Miller (David Niven), Pappadimos (James Darren) and Maria (Irene Papas). 


Her : (fi 
ea tevend Gok to right): Andrea (Anthony 


Since Captain Peck is fluent in both Greek 
and German, he somehow—-still more improbably 
but still most excitingly—arranges that 


C’EST MAGNIFIQUE ...MAIS C’EST LA GUERRE! 


By ALAN DENT. 


the faster and thicker they are, the more 
improbable, and yet all the more exciting, they 
become. Now and again—so that we may 
resume our breathing—there comes a little lull 


OUR CRITIC’S CHOICE. 





well directed by J. Lee Th its London 
at Tue Dosen Leicester a ott graly he 72 


in which Captain Peck has to murmur (not 
very convincingly) that bloodshed is a necessity 





Everett (Stanley Baxter), i 
he escorts Cooper (Leslie Phillips) and 
freedom. Following behind is Farrow (James Robertson Justice, with attaché-case). 





in war, and that the only way to cope with 
a nasty enemy is to behave as nastily as possible. 
Or Corporal Niven makes very English little jokes. 
Or Captain Quinn reveals that he intends to kill 
Captain Peck when he has killed every possible 
German. 


But stern action soon catches up on our heroes 
again and puts a stop to their polemics, or their 
humour, or their private feuds. They are suddenly 
all arrested, and go through the mill, and because 
they are stubborn the injured major on his stretcher 
is put to the torture and forced to reveal the ulti- 
mate plan—though the Captain, foreseeing this 
possibility, had instilled a false plan into the brain 
that was to be “ washed.” Besides doing every- 
thing, our boys—it is clear—think of everything. 


The long and short’ of it—and indeed the 
“tall” of it also—is that the Captain and the 
Corporal (who is particularly expert with explo- 
sives) somehow succeed in penetrating into the 
bowels of the island where the two great guns are; 
and somehow—but please ask me not how !— 
eventually blow the guns and a large part of the 
island to smithereens. This is done to the loudest 
bang ever heard in any cinema. The impossible 
has been achieved, and lo and behold ! there, out 
at sea, are our heroes—or most of them—gazing 
triumphantly upon the island which they have 
turned into an erupting volcano. 


Another one, a comedy called “‘ Very Important 
Person,”’ squeezes far more fun out of the stagnant 
situation of a prisoner-of-war camp than might be 
thought possible. This is largely because of the 
large of Mr. Justice—a friend of Prime 
Ministers who falls out of an aeroplane with great 
dignity, is arrested without ‘any less dignity, 
and then sets about escaping with a dignity still 
more astonishing. Mr. Justice, indeed, is cool 
dignity personified. And his easy and effortless 
grandeur has the curious effect of making every- 
body around him appear to be striving and working 
very hard. Easily the best of these satellites is 
the new Scottish comedian, Stanley Baxter, who 


ne 


FROM THE INDEPENDENT ARTISTS’ PRODUCTION, RELEASED BY RANK, “ VERY IMPORTANT 

PERSON,” WHICH TELLS OF A DARING ESCAPE FROM A PRISOWER-OF-WAR CAMP. 

(LEICESTER SQUARE THEATRE.) 
ing the German 


returns a salute as 


plays one of the prisoners, a sparrow-like little 
Glasgow man, and who also plays a German 
commandant so convincingly that he 





the little band shall pass as either Greeks 
or Germans as occasion suits: They are 
joined and helped by two Greek Resistance 
women-soldiers (Irene Papas and Gia 
Scala). One of these turns out to be a 
disguised enemy, and she is summarily 
dispatched. 


Events around the middle of the film 
come so thick and fast that they can 
hardly be recalled in their order. But 





OTHER CURRENT FILMS. 


“ THE GREENGAGE SUMMER " (Rank. Generally Released, May 1. Director, 
Lewis Gilbert).—Unlike some other films under recent consideration, this 
exciting romance goes on lingering in the mind and being enjoyed long after 
It is founded on Rumer Godden's novel of the same name, is set 
charming Champagne district of France, and is delightfully acted by 
Kenneth More and four remarkable children. 
“ DOUBLE BUNK” (British Lion. Generally Released, May 8).—A hapless 
farce about a houseboat. But at least it has lan Carmichael. 


took me in completely for nearly an hour. 


But ‘can we now, please, have some 
films that are not about the last war, 
or not about war anywhere or anytime ? 
Our small dd the small boys in 
all of us—are doubtless rendered happy 
and glorious by such martial ings. 
But my own view is that their 
condition might be far better described as 
trigger-happy and grenade-giorious. 
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) & type none heard a good deal about the 

Queen’s Messenger Service from 
my friend, Colonel O’Brien-Twohig, whose 
own book I reviewed on this page not so 
long ago, I was not altogether surprised 
at the astonishing adventures related in 


Wwwwrnwnnvnnsenceces 


A LITERARY LOUNGER. 


By E. D. O'BRIEN. 


Adolescents are becoming rather a 
drug on my fiction market, but I enjoyed 
James Garford’s SEVENTEEN COME SUNDAY 
if only because the boy who tells the story 
autobiographically seems so sane and 
normal, and no worse behaved than are 








FOREIGN OFFICE, CONFIDENTIAL, by 
Geoffrey Kino and Michael Bird. But surprise— 
indeed, astonishment—awaits the reader who 
makes his first contact with the Service through 
these pages. It would be a mere commonplace 
to suggest that Sapper never thought of anything 
quite so hair-raising as some of the true stories 
collected here. There was the Messenger who 
was attacked by Bolsheviks in 1919, and managed 
to get both himself and his diplomatic bag: over 
the border to Poland, pausing on the way to 
deliver a Grand Duchess of her infant son, and 
then smuggling both out of the country with him. 
There was another who purchased safe-conduct 
from a Mexican rebel general by decorating him 
with his silver greyhound badge; another who 
played chess with a Chinese bandit with the 
diplomatic bag as stake; and yet another whose 
grandchildren were kidnapped in order that he 
might be blackmailed into carrying top secret 
papers out of the country for a foreign power. 

Messengers have been attacked in trains by 
Nazi spies; parachuted out of burning aeroplanes 
and then jsmuggled out of occupied France by the 
underground; innocently involved in_ liquor- 
running during Prohibition in the United States. 
But the story that I liked best of all was that of 
the corporal who smuggled his five-year-old son 
on to a troopship during the last war, after his wife 
had been killed in a blitz. It was a Messenger 
who arranged with Field Marshal Smuts that the 
boy should be allowed to enter South Africa to 
be looked after by his aunt and grandmother, 
and who persuaded all those on board the troop- 
ship to contribute to the child’s maintenance. 
There is nothing Bulldog Drummond about this 
one, but it is most touching. This is a book 
which really ought not to be missed. 

My esteemed colleague, Mr. J. C. Trewin, in 
his foreword to A Party or PLEASURE, by Hilda 
Picken, writes: ‘‘ When I first met Mrs. Picken 
she was a most distinguished amateur actress,” 
and that all her days, as one can see from this 
book, she has loved the stage, having, indeed, 
been trained as a professional singer. Now, at the 
age of eighty-eight, Mrs. Picken has written her 
autobiography. I wish it were possible for this 
reviewer to convey adequately some idea of its 
quality. It is a gentle book and it recalls her 
childhood in Victorian England of the ‘seventies 
and eighties in a way in which -I have rarely 
encountered. As she herself writes: “‘ Because I 
am old, have a good memory and have seen the 
world change to an incredible extent,” she has 
yielded to the persuasions of her friends and put 
down her memories before the Victorian world in 
which she was brought up becomes a memory to 
be resurrected by poring over forgotten files and 
manuscripts. Moreover, as she writes, we are 
spared the “enchanting tales of childhood, of 
which all adults must have a store [but which} 
come from the memories of an elder not from the 
child himself." Somehow she has recaptured her 
youth through the eyes of the child she once was 
and a delightful story it is. 

We see her in Weimar, where the shadow of 
Goethe was still a long one. We see her meeting 
the Abbé Liszt and his three attendant Italian 
ladies. We can see her in San Remo and in 
Tuscany when she was studying to be an opera 
singer and was considered an exfremely adven- 
turous young lady to be travelling alone. She 
has surprisingly few illusions, though her.criticisms 
are always gently expressed. It is difficult now 
for those who were not born before World War I 
to realise how offensive the Germans were before 
that fracas. ‘‘ It was a constant cry of ‘ der Tag ’"— 
when Germany should set her foot on the decadent 
English neck, which made me learn German and 
never did youthful jingo flag-wag with greater 
enthusiasm.”’ Although, as I do, she liked Ger- 
many and the Germans, she was never under any 
illusions about this race—the world’s great schizo- 
phrenics—‘‘a nation of ferocious sheep,” as 
Chesterton called them. 

Mrs. Picken is, indeed, as witty as she is wise 
and I must convey to her my personal thanks for 
the enchanting extract from a hymn in a hymn- 
book found in a teashop at Launceston: 

We are a sweet selected band, 

Let all the rest be damned. 

There ’s plenty of room in hell for them; 
We won't have heaven crammed. 

One thinks of the Foreign Office officials of 
about the turn of the century as heavily-incomed 
aristocrats; certainly, in the early 1930's, I and 
my friends were still wondering whether we dared 
sit for the F.O. exam unless we could count on 


£1000 a year from our parents. It surprises me, 
therefore, to learn from Sir Readet Bullard’s auto- 
biography, THE CameLs Must Go, that he was 
the son of a casual dock labourer, and that in his 
early years in Turkey as a Student Interpreter he 
frequently had to go without lunch. As readers 
will remember, Sir Reader ended up as British 
Ambassador at Teheran, with a K.C.B. for his 
services during the Teheran conference of 1943. 
His reminiscences of Churchill, Roosevelt and 
Stalin are particularly interesting. 

Pleasantly breezy, as becomes the work of a 
sailor writing about a sailor, Captain Donald 
Macintyre’s FiGHTING ADMIRAL surveys the career 
of Admiral of the Fleet Sir James Somerville. 
The author has made use of a number of the 
Admiral’s private papers, including letters, which 




















By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 
MIXED entry and a light-hearted atmosphere— 


< 
and you, get brevities like these from Bognor "| 


Regis. Occasional bathos, but real brilliancy as well. 
SICILIAN DEFENCE. 


R. H. 
R.A. Futter NorrTwace R. A, Futter 
White Black White 


1.P-K4  P-OB4 10. 0-2 B-N2 
2. N-OB3 te 11. £3: P 
3.P-KN3  B-N2 12. KP 4 KP xP 
4. . 

= » 

7.N-B3  KN-K2 16.B N-B6ch 
8. Castles Castles i 


9. B-K3 P-N3 
Black had seen just one move further. White 
loses his queen. 


KING’S (CUNNINGHAM) GAMBIT. 


= P.S. Mitwer- P. S. Mitwer- 
Barry E.G. Exe.r Barry E. G. Exerr 
White Black White Black 
1. P-K4 P-K4 8. Bx Pch K-Bl 
2.P-KB4 PxP 9. Castles PxPch 
3.N-KB3 B-K2 10. KxP B-N6ch 


It is mate next move. 


CARO-KANN. 
R. A. Futter W. Barertey R.A. Futter W. Briertey 
White Black White Black 


18. BXN 









CENTRE GAME. 
(aren't the openings varied ?) 
Miss Miss 
R 5 ee E. Tranmer R.E. James E. Tranmer 
7 Black White Black 


P-K4 ° 
PxP 12. P-QR3 


P NXxB 18. R-QB1 


Nch 8x¢ 





. Bx 
8. 8x Och 
10. 


illustrate his personality in a most striking manner 
so that this account is far from being formal or 
official.’ There are plenty of amusing anecdotes, 
and the book should please many who are not 
connoisseurs of naval strategy. 

Mr. H. E. Bates is a master of the short story, 
but I do not hold that he is one of the great 
masters. Nevertheless, his new collection, Now 
SLEEPS THE CRIMSON PETAL, is full of good things. 
The title story is an ingenious piece of cruelty, 
but perhaps the best of the whole collection is 
‘‘ The Enchantress,”” which tells of a slum beauty 
with a singular adaptability, and of the trail of 
havoc which she left wherever she went. 

When one rich tycoon gets cross with another, 
anything may happen, including murder, but the 
plot of Dorothea Bennett’s UNDER THE SKIN is so 
unusual, her characters so lively-and human, that 
I rejoiced in a thriller which I do not hesitate to 
describe as of consummate excellence. The two 
professional killers are superbly imagined; so is 
the “ polar-bear-man ” of the Swiss village where 
the action takes place. But I must not spoil this 
story by giving too much away. 


children in real life. He is a cheerful and 
reflective soul, without introversion, and though 
nothing very much seems to happen to him, it is 
impossible to put this book down without a feeling 
of pleasure in having made his acquaintance. 

Like adoléscents, Africa now provides almost 
too fruitful.a quarry for fiction, yet THE REAPERs; 
by William Rayner, can stand on its own merits 
as a novel, for such propaganda as there is takes 
its proper place in the story. The somewhat feeble 
attempts of good-hearted, but not very perspica- 
cious, Europeans to fraternise with the Africans 
and so avert serious trouble are exploited by the 
latter and condemned by white officials. The 
picture given of the sudden outburst, in rebellion, 
of the hatred which had been kept so carefully 
concealed is convincing as well as alarming. The 
book contains some well-thought-out sub-plots 
which keep the interest going throughout. 

I wish I could feel that Toe ExpeRImENT, by 
William Butler, had been a success. It is based 
on a most curious idea—that of the determination 
of a modern sage to make philosophical experi- 
ments with the basic nature of mankind, establish- 
ing a kind of group Essenes. He advertises for 
candidates, and a selected few come for examina- 
tion—at which some rather startling personal 
secrets are revealed—and for acceptance or rejec- 
tion. I think that the only trouble with this 
ambitious effort is that there is no free flow of 
narrative, and that the author is a trifle self- 
conscious with his characters. But we shall be 
hearing of Mr. Butler again. 

THE DRIvEN is an Australian novel by Donald 
Stuart, about tough cattlemen in charge of a 
“mob” of bullocks. It is a documentary with 
atmosphere rather than a straightforward piece of 
fiction, but the developments of character and 
relationship are subtly contrived, and the back- 
ground is superb. 

If a psychiatrist was to ask me with what I 
associated the name “Dulcie Gray,”’ I would 
immediately reply “‘ actress’’ and a very good 
one, too. But this versatile lady is no mean hand 
as a novelist and particularly at whodunnits. 
Dulcie Gray’s latest whodunnit, MuRDER ON 
SATURDAY, has a somewhat conventional old 
maiden lady friend of the family through whom 
the tale is told, but in her villain-victim, the 
sadistic tycoon, Miss Gray has drawn a sensitive 
psychological portrait which more than redeems 
the conventionalism of the rest of the book. 

Two or three years ago, I was fortunate enough 
to travel right across Canada from ‘Halifax, in 
Nova Scotia, to Vancouver, in British Columbia. 
One of the memories which will always remain 
with me is the magnificent journey which we made 
from Calgary to Vancouver through the Rockies 
in the Canadian Pacific train ‘ The Canadian.” 
This was an unforgettable experience. The snow 
was beginning to retreat from the Rockies but it 
was still there in abundance, and in the bottoms 
we saw the wild life of the Rockies emerging from 
its winter way of life. 

These animals, their coats dishevelled and life- 
less in the spring sunshine, were recalled for me 
by Mr. W. Phillip Keller in Canapa’s WILD GLory. 
Mr. Keller is a naturalist who can write, and he 
also is a naturalist who has a near-genius for 
photography. The result is a book which will 
please the naturalist, the lover of beauty and the 
wise reader alike. 


t 





BOOKS REVIEWED. 

ForREIGN OFFice, CONFIDENTIAL, by Geoffrey 
Kino and Michael Bird. (Souvenir Press ; 18s.) 

A Party or PL reasure, by Hilda Picken. 
(Hutchinson ; 215.) 

THe Camets Must Go, by Sir Reader Bullard. 
(Faber ; 25s. 

FIGHTING , = by Captain Donald Mac- 
intyre. (Evans; 25s.) 

Now SLeeps THE Crimson Petar, by H. E. 
Bates. (Michael Joseph; 15s.) 

UNDER THE Skin, by Dorothea Bennett. (Arthur 
Barker ; ¥5s.) 

SEVENTEEN ComME SuNnDay, by James Garford 
(Faber ; 16s.) 

Tue Reapers, by William Rayner. (Faber; 18s.) 


Tue Experiment, by William Butler. (Peter 
Owen ; 16s.) 

THe Driven, by Donald Stuart. (Michael 
Joseph ; 15s.) 


MURDER ON SatTuRDAY, by Dulcie Gray. (Arthur 
Barker ; 13s. 6d.) 

Canapa’s Wi_p Giory, by W. Phillip Keller. 
(Jarrolds ; 35s.) 
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MACKINLAY’ 
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Independently 
blended and bottled 


through the ages 





by five generations 
of the Mackinlay 
JSamtuly 


MACKINCAY’S 


SCOTCH WHISKY Est 1815 
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CHARLES MACKINLAY & CO. LTD 
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We sell clothes too 


The exacting standards associated with our Hire Service 
stem from our long experience in making fine clothes. Try 
Moss Bros for your next leisure jacket from £13.13.0. 
Trousers in Cavalry Twill from £7.10.0; in other materials 
from £4.14.6. to £6.6.0. Monthly terms available. Open 
Thursdays until 7 p.m. 


MOSS BROS 


OF COVENT GAROEN W.C.2 
THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 





Nearest station Leicester Square - Branches throughout the country 
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Hire a Victor Britain car 
for your holiday— 
book now and be sure 


* Low, inclusive rates. 
* All miles over 60 a day at half price. 
% A large range of latest-model, 


self-drive cars. 


Telephone a 
GROsvenor 4881 4 
now! fr 


VicTOR BRITAIN 


THE CAR-HIRE SPECIALIST 


Berkeley St - London: W.1 


and at 
LIVERPOOL - MANCHESTER - GLASGOW 
LEICESTER - SOUTHAMPTON - ETC 
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everything a fine cognac brandy should be 


V.S.0.P. 57/6 








Pipe of Peace.... 


Guinea 
Grain 
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Take a 
Barling Guinea 

Grain pipe. Very 
handsome — and the overall 
balanced weight promises com- 
fort. Pack the sturdy briar bowl 
with your favourite tobacco. How 
easy it is to hold the special 
mouthpiece! Now, light up.. 
relax and enjoy a really peaceful 
cool and mellow smoke. 


Also available in Ye Olde Wood, 


For the 


individualist... 





. in search of the perfect tobacco, Balkan Sobranie 
Virginian No. 10 offers the rich reward of a supremely 





Standard and Sandblast Series 
ALWAYS INSIST ON A 


LONDON 1812 


B. BARLING & SONS LTD. 
Pipe makers in London since 1812 


















satisfying, delightfully cool smoke. The magic to be 
found in this time-tried blend never fails, for in its 
friendly Virginian, subtly touched with choicest cigar 
leaf, resides nigh on half a century of tobacco-making 
tradition, unchanging and unchanged. 


Balkan Sobranie 
Virginian No. 10 


cac 21 

















WORLD 
WITHOUT 
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The shadow of insecurity and de- 
pendence need not darken the lives 
of the war-blinded Servicemen and 
women. Confidence returns with the 
skilful training given by St. Dunstan's 
which enables them to turn their 
talents to good account in a variety of 
trades and professions. 


PLEASE REMEMBER 
ST. DUNSTAN’S 
IN YOUR WILL 


* 


All information from 
THE LORD FRASER OF LONSDALE 
(Chairman) 


ST DUNSTAN’S 


1, South Audley Street, London, W.! 
(Registered in accordance with the Nationa! 
Assistance Act, |948) 
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CINCE 18(5 THE O°] WATCH Like a long glittering chain, extending for over 25 miles, sandy 
RP beaches set in a background of a centuries-old pinewood await you. 
Cervia, Milano Marittima, Marina Romea, 


FAVR F i | - U ms A Marina di Ravenna, Pinarella, Punta Marina 
which are known as the 


—4 











“ Costa Verde Del Adriatico” (The Green Coast of the Adriatic). 
Modern Hotels and Camping Sites 
Ref. 55012. 17 jewels, shock- hi F “E: gies 
| ee or A np e. a Behind the green pinewoods lies RAVENNA with its marvellous 
feel back. Also with 9ct. : 
— a Bovey iarsct mosaics (I1Vth, Vth, Vith century), where Dante, the greatest 
case. Italian poet, rests. 












Information: 





Ref : 40362. 17 jewels, shock- 
protected, extra-flat water- 


The name FAVRE-LEUBA has exemplified Swiss proof gold filled case, steel 
se S back. Also stainless steel. 

precision, Continental elegance and expert 

craftsmanship for seven generations. Yet com- 

paring the price with other well-known Swiss 


watches, you will find the Favre-Leuba is not ex- VRE-LEU 
eh BA 


Your Travel Agent or 
Italian State Tourist Department (ENIT), 
201, Regent Street, London, W.1. 

and 
Ente Provinciale per il Turismo—Ravenna. 
Azienda Autonoma di Soggiorno—Ravenna 
pensive. Precision-made, it keeps accurate time or Cervia. 
in tropical heat or arctic cold. Its beautiful lines = 
are right with every background. Favre-Leuba—a G F N EVE 
watch of prestige at a practical price! 














THE FAVRE-LEUBA TRADING CO., LTD, 321 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.! 











People who know .. « will tell you that “Thornycroft 


built” is the best recommendation that any boat can 
have. It means that design and construction, quality 
of materials and degree of finish will satisfy the 
expert and the connoisseur. 

cal 7s mS oer aN ia Ad one 








Diasport 


smallest in the world 


The Hensoldt Diasport is the smallest 
8 x 20 prism binocular made—a 
veritable jewel of a binocular—which 
can be carried in the pocket and yet 
gives full 8 x magnification with the 
brilliant clarity for which Hensoldt 





tics are renowned. 
iustrated booklet and name Choose a Boat . . « and most people would choose the type 
of your nearest stockist from the illustrated here . . . a 41 ft. Motor Sailer with a 
sole British Agents: 6-cylinder diesel engine developing 33 b.h.p. at 


1,300 r.p.m. (55 b.h.p at 2,100 r.p.m.). 


PDpegenbardt | suse vy THORNYCROFT 
6 Cavendish Square, London, W.1. Write for further details 
Vetaghone: LARgnam SS JOHN |. THORNYCROFT & CO. LIMITED, Thornycroft House, LONDON, S.W.! 











' —Thi iodical is sold subject to the following conditions—namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be 
CONDITIONS we belle As ng 4 : My of Trade oncapt at the full retail price as shown on the cover of this issue, and that it qf be lent, — aren Oe ¢ = —_ 
” "disposed of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictori = soever. 
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CONTINENTALE GR 





ROME 
HASSLER—VILLA MEDICI 
EDEN HOTEL 
PALAZZO AMBASCIATORI 
QUIRINALE HOTEL 


FIUGGI 
PALAZZO DELLA FONTE 


ALBERGO VESUVIO 


MARATEA PORTO (Potenza 
SANTAVENERE HOTE 
TAORMINA 
SAN DOMENICO 
AND GRAND HOTEL 
EXCELSIOR PALACE HOTEL 
PALERMO 
GRAND HOTEL VILLA IGIEA 
MONDELLO PALACE HOTEL 
CATANIA 
GRAND HOTEL EXCELSIOR 


FLORENCE 
SAVOY HOTEL 


MONTECATINI TERME 
GRAND HOTEL CROCE DI MALTA 


MILAN 

CAVALIERI HOTEL 
AND HOTEL 
ARDEN HOTEL 
L GALLIA 


DIANA MAJESTIC 
EXCELSIOR H 
TURIN 
PALACE HOTEL TURIN 
PRINCIPI DI PIEMONTE 
GENOA 


BRISTOL PALACE HOTEL 
SAVOIA MAJESTIC HOTEL 


Information; All Travel Agents or ITALHOTELS, Genoa (Italy), 
Via Arsenale di Terra, 5. 


WHEN IN ITALY, THEN ITALHOTELS! 





ITALHOTELS 


40 Hotels, 40 Owners, 
but one high standard of Service 





THE 





NERVI Riviera Genova 
HOTEL VITTORIA 


SANTA MARGHERITA LIGURE 
MIRAMARE GRAND HOTEL 


RAPALLO 
EXCELSIOR PALACE HOTEL 
SESTRI LEVANTE 
GRAND HOTEL DEI CASTELLI 
SESTRIERE (TURIN 
DUCHI D'AOSTA HOTEL 
PRINCIPI DI PIEMONTE 
VENICE 


BAUER GRUNWALD HOTEL 
THE GRAND HOTEL 
MERANO 
GRAND HOTEL BRISTOL 
CORTINA D’AMPEZZO Dolomiti 
CRISTALLO PALACE HOTEL 
MIRAMONTI MAJESTIC HOTEL 
SAVOIA GRAND HOTEL 
ABANO TERME 


GRAND HOTEL TRIESTE 
AND VICTORIA 


BOLOGNA 
MILANO EXCELSIOR HOTEL 
SALSOMAGGIORE 
GRAND HOTEL MILAN 
STRESA Lake re 
REGINA PALACE HOTEL 


MENAGGIO Lake di Como 
GRAND HOTEL AND MENAGGIO 


TREMEZZO Lake di Como 
GRAND HOTEL TREMEZZO 
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What a difference the Reliant will make to 
your life—for taking the children to school 
or shopping in town, the Reliant is a bless- 
ing—and it is so easy to park. With its 
747.5 c.c. engine the Reliant will give you 
50 miles per gallon and the annual Tax and 
Insurance are lower. 


THE RELIANT ENGINEERING 


Watling Street, Twogates, Tamworth, Staffs. 
Phone: Tamworth 336. 
Grams: RELIANT, TAMWORTH 


CO. (TAMWORTH) LTD. 


ben) [32 Highbury Corer, grt cl 
’ Secretary: F. as 















ae Ss eae Wichtoon i Road, Hornsey, London, 
FALLSLIPAABAAALLLIS SELIRIRLFLIILALLABSSIIBAAAASSIBAS 
: The Royal Horticultural Society : COfeasure 
« » 
« 4+ 
3 GREAT SPRING SHOW  }: Che fe / 
« 
: ROYAL HOSPITAL GROUNDS, CHELSEA ; 
3 May 17, 18 and 19, 1961. ie for the TRUE CONNOISSEUR 
: Hours and Prices of admission for non-Fellows:— ; t 
Wednesday, May 17 ... 8.30a.m.-8p.m.... £1. 0. 0 The Famous Grouse Brand Scotch Whisky 
“ Thursday, May 18 8.30 a.m. - 8 p.m ma 10. 0 ie represents the cumulative blending experience 
3 Friday, May 19 ... 8.30a.m.- 12 joon 5. 0 e of five generations of the Gloag family 
« Friday, May 19... 12 noon-5. ... ... 2. 6 » in direct succession since 1800. 
: Uhildren under 5 NOT admitted is To text the fine quality try it neat. ati 
- r If you have any difficul sbout : 
‘ Fellows’ tickets admit free 3 be ag fe 4 ty pple 
. * * * * * » bottles, carriage paid, to your = 
: All who are interested in aaa em — - election as Fellows of the Society. f GROUSE IS 
bl The Secretary, The Royal Horticultural Society, Vincent Square, 4 ; H KY 


LONDON, S.W.1. 


SSCS SSS SS SS SSS SS SS SSS SSS SSS CSS SS SS SSS 








MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD., PERTH, SCOTLAND 





The Mount Neilson Hotel 
Cape Town 


You will visit the Cape one day. Soon, if you’re lucky. The 
Mount Nelson is Cape Town's great hotel. Five minutes from 
the shops and main offices, it stands at the foot of Table 
Mountain in seven acres of parkland and flowers, with a 
swimming pool, surrounded by palm-trees, in the garden. 
Many single and double rooms with private baths. Twelve 
luxury suites. The Mount Nelson is owned by the Union- 
Castle Line, and reservations can be made at the Union-Castle 
office, 19/21 Old Bond Street, London, W.1., or by radio, free 
of charge, from any Union-Castle ship at sea. 





me gomse ®*" GINION-CASTLE 


THE BIG SHIP WAY TO AFRICA 





Pri 


Saturday, 


inted in England by Martiet Press Ltd.. @ og hn ny 


United Ki 





May 13, 1961. 


‘Gordon and Gotch Ltd. “pranches: : Melbourne, Sydney, Brishene, Adelaide and 


London, Se. , ans Dietihed Welty 2 Goeie & ee en ee a nape Veen, 13-15, pata Aden Sean, tendon, W.C.2: 
to Canaca by Soman pape ot Mow Australasia. 
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ine Post. Second-Class 
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k. Agents for Aust 
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R.M.S. WINDSOR CASTLE, 38,000 TONS 


Every Thursday at 4 p.m. 
SUNDAY MORNING, SOUTH ATLANTIC one of the eight big mailships 
leaves Southampton for the Cape. 
About twice a month large liners 
leave London for the Round 
Africa voyage. Chief Passenger 


EXTRACT FROM LOG: Vessel, the good ship WINDSOR CASTLE, 38,000 tons. 

Due in at Cape Town in four days. Last night, cinema, followed by dancing on deck 
under fabulous moon. Latitude 10 South. An hour ago, Church Service conducted by Sites Genk 2 
Captain in Lounge. Time, half an hour to go to lunch, served on deck today. Weather, one ae tank Street 
sun in a clear sky. Sea, dead calm. Passengers’ comments overheard :- ‘* I’m supposed pins sing Ww 1. : : 
to be travelling on business, but this is a 5-star holiday !!”’ * Superb menus, Tel : HYDe Park 8400. 
invigoratingea air... and such a lot of s-p-a-c-e everywhere ! Or Travel Agents. 


the going’s good by UNION-CASTLE THE BIG SHIP WAY TO AFRICA 
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MEDALLION 
Fine Champagne 


LIQUEUR BRANDY 


| PRODUCE OF FRANCE 70° PROOF 


. 


The medallion by Jacques Nill portrays King ca x! and It was in 1715, 


the last year of his reign, that the House of Martell was founded 


ae 





